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COUNT BISMARCK. 
Parr I. 


Even if the present Minister-President of Prussia had fallen under 
the ball of the young fanatic, Blind, or if he were to withdraw into 
a monastery for the rest of his life to-morrow, he has still, during 
his few years of office, done and planned so much evil and confusion, 
so materially retarded the inner development of the Prussian state, 
and given so much trouble to the crowned heads of Europe, to their 
Cabinets, Parliaments, soldiers, and other loyal subjects, that it will 
be impossible to refuse him a prominent place in contemporary 
history. Count Bismarck is a man of no common sort. There is in 
his character a singular mixture of frivolity and fanaticism, of passion 
and phlegmatic calculation. He ardently desires to suppress all the 
liberal aspirations of the time, and yet has no respect for the past. 
He has raised himself to his present high position by parading his 
hatred for constitutionalism and revolution, yet it would not cost 
him the slightest effort to unite himself with democracy and socialism, 
if by so doing he could attain his ends. In Parliament he is an open 
and uncompromising supporter of the theory of Divine right, while 
in society he as openly puts it to ridicule. He is a revolutionist of 
the reaction, and every day a new adventurous idea enters his head ; 
yet he constantly falls back on his original principle, that of the 
extension of the power of Prussia in Germany. A man of courage, 
ability, and determination, he knows the weak side of our age, and 
how to take advantage of it, but is incapable of comprehending its 
nobler feelings, tendencies, and efforts, of taking in what is called the 
spirit of the time. Superficial judges have often fallen into the error 
of accusing him of want of principle; but he is only unprincipled in 


the choice of his means. Some say that he baffles all calculation ; 
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but in reality he is only unstable. He has been described as the 
most unconscientious of statesmen, while in truth he is only the most 
reckless. Those who, like the desperate Austrians, place him on a 
par with Satan, do him a great deal too much honour, for he is too 
fond of good living and not sufficiently soured by misfortune to aspire 
to ‘iheanal digunition. Those, on the other hand, who call him a 
genius, sin against the lofty meaning of the word. What makes 
him appear to be so powerful is simply the disunion and want of 
organisation of his adversaries, All his strength consists in his 
clearly seeing what he wishes to obtain, while most of the other 
statesmen of our time have hardly succeeded in discovering what it 
is they wish to avoid. Moreover he has—and this goes for much— 
a high opinion of himself, and a very low one of most other people. 
Philippus Neri, who founded the Congregation of the Oratory in the 
time of Luther, concentrated all his teaching into the following terse 
apophthegm : “ Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere te 
sperni.”” Count Bismarck is satisfied with following the first and last 
portions of this rule; the “ spernere te ipsum” he leaves to gentler 
and more pious spirits. 

To give a sketch of the life of this man is the object of the present 
article. Those who know how difficult it is to collect materials for 
such a task, will understand that its execution must necessarily be 
imperfect. 


I, 


Charles Otto von Bismarck auf Schénhausen und auf Kniephof 
comes of one of those old Prussian families which have a reputation 
for knowing how to spend their slender revenues with a large dose 
of noble self-consciousness. He was born at Brandenburgh in the 
year 1813, and studied law at the universities of Géttingen, Greifs- 
walde, and Berlin, with the object of qualifying himself for the 
civil service, not from any love for jurisprudence or the desk, which 
is looked upon by the Prussian Junkers with noble contempt, but 
for want of sufficient means to open to him another career. He 
would have preferred the army, for which indeed nature had fitted 
him by her richest gifts: a handsome, well-formed person, great 
courage, an iron constitution, a considerable amount of pugnacity, 
and an overflow of animal spirits, combined with intelligence and 
determination, such as are required for a good leader in the field. 
That with such natural qualities he should have greatly relished the 
study of the Roman law and the pandects, and spent the modest 
income he received from his father in buying heavy books, is not 
probable. When in his college days he saw the dawn before he crept 
into bed, the reason was to be found in anything but an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. He was what the Germans call “ein flotter 
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Bursche ;” fought, after the manner of German students, several of 
those battles in which more beer than blood is spilt ; and at least so 
far distinguished himself that he at length succeeded in proving to 
his father, who was a famous huntsman, that he was the deeper 
drinker of the two. 

How and where he passed his examination for the civil service is 
of subordinate interest. Nearly all of us are usually more or less 
tried and examined from the cradle to the grave: when we are 
children, by nurses and teachers; when we grow up to be men, 
by ambition and women ; ; and when we are dé, by having to look 
back at past mistakes, and see the young go over our heads. A 
Prussian, however, has more trials and examinations to go through 
than other mortals. He cannot make a single step forwards in 
his career without undergoing a fresh competitive examination, and 
must appear all his life before examiners until at last he proves 
his qualification to die. Count Bismarck must, therefore, have passed 
some State examinations in his youth, although there are many 
who assert that he was never capable of collecting the necessary 
amount of knowledge for such a purpose. This, however, by the 
way. If he himself has not undergone any State examination, he has 
at any rate sharply examined other States; and Nelson will always 
be known as a great admiral, even if it can be proved by documentary 
evidence that, when he was twenty years of age, he could not dis- 
tinguish a frigate from a soup-ladle. 

He first stepped out of the subordinate position with which on 
entering the service he was forced to content himself (he was Super- 
intendent of Dykes in the Altmark) in 1847, when, after having 
become known in the small circle of his neighbours as a supporter of 
the Junker party in the diet of the Prussian province of Saxony, he 
at once assumed a prominent place in the United Diet (Vereinigter 
Landtag). It was a year before the Paris revolution, which drew 
both Prussia and the whole of Germany into its vortex—a time of 
effort and hope, but of quiet and passionate effort, compared with the 
events of the following year. The convocation of this United Diet 
was not extorted from King Frederick William IV. by main force, as 
the Constitution was later on; he had summoned it of his own free 
will, and had so strictly oustined its sphere of action, that it searcely 
afforded any scope for the development of dangerous passions. There 
had as yet been no conflict with the constituted authorities ; no blood 
had flowed; the king, who (as is clearly shown in Varnhagen’s 
journals) treated everything in the manner of a dilettante, had not 
the slightest suspicion of the coming storm ; and the Prussian people 
preserved an attitude of moderation, in the conviction that the 
despotic régime must, even without a sanguinary struggle, yield by 
degrees to the enlightenment of the age. Accordingly the Liberals 
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came forward with great moderation in the diet, and the debates 
would have been equally moderate, if Herr von Bismarck had not 
appeared, completely armed and lance in hand, as the champion of 
the feudal party, and by his unbridled aggressiveness provoked his 
opponents to a lively opposition. Herr von Vincke was the most 
prominent leader of the old Liberal party (the advanced Liberals 
were not represented in this assembly), and the tournaments of words 
which he fought with Bismarck, however old-fashioned they may now 
appear, are among the most amusing episodes of that time, and, like 
the introductory chorus of a Greek tragedy, foreshadowed the grave 
complications which were quietly preparing. 

Bismarck was then thirty-four years old, and he attacked the 
Opposition with as much recklessness as when he afterwards became 
Minister. The ideas which ‘the members of the feudal party only 
expressed to each other in the strictest confidence he spoke out un- 
blushingly in public, and gave undisguised expression to reactionary 
views, which, though shared by his colleagues, they timidly kept to 
themselves. In these days of progress even the most hardened 
reactionists seldom acknowledge their party. Every one wants to 
pass as a man of liberal principles, as a freethinker in religion and 
politics, even when he only hails progress with averted face. Of 
such timidity and hypocrisy, which is the highest homage paid to the 
progressive development of our time, Bismarck was never guilty. He 
defiantly declared that he was proud to be a Junker, that in Junkerdom 
the strength of the State was to be found, and that, for his own part, 
his ideas were dark and medizval, and that he did not fear a conflict 
with the so-called enlightenment of the age. His medizvalism, 
however, was not nearly so strict as he made it appear, and’ his 
veneration for the stolid Junkers, whom he despised in his heart, was 
not very deep-rooted ; but it pleased his impetuous nature to shock 
the moderates opposite to him with violent exaggerations. To utter 
paradoxes which made him appear ridiculous, and to receive well- 
deserved corrections in return, belonged to the part which he had 
determined to play. He was now as ready with hard words as he 
had been with hard blows at the University. Many at that time took 
him for the Don Quixote of the feudal party. But if there was more 
wit than method in his speeches, he acted according to a well- 
conceived plan. He wished to play a part, and to attract the attention 
of the King, who, with all his modern amateurships, still had 
a great hankering after medizval reminiscences. He succeeded 
in both of these objects. The people looked with curiosity on the 
man who declared, contrary to the teachings of history, that “the 
struggle of 1813 had not given the nation any right toa constitution ;” 
and the attention of the King could only be favourably turned to a 
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deputy who defended the proposition that “ Prussian monarchs have 
received, not from the people, but by Divine grace, a practically 
unlimited power, a portion of which they have voluntarily granted 
to the people.” This doctrine provoked Herr von der Heydt to ask 
Bismarck “ whether the laws of 1810, 1815, and 1820, which relate to 
the promise of a Constitution, are not also royal. words which should 
be attended to?” But for such objections, propounded by men who 
change their views of the rights of King and People thrice within the 
twenty-four hours, Bismarck had no great respect. The same Herr 
von der Heydt afterwards asked him to join the Ministry (the Heydt- 
Roon Cabinet), but in vain ; but when he has now himself been asked 
by Count Bismarck to accept the portfolio of Finance, he on his side 
has not replied with a refusal. Those who have such men as their 
opponents may well be excused if they put in practice the maxim of 
“‘Spernere mundum”’ a little too freely. 


B. 


Herr von Bismarck as a farmer, cultivating turnips and barley, 
feeding his cattle, calculating the produce of the harvest, and listen- 
ing to conversations on the advantages of this or that system of 
manuring, presents a ludicrous spectacle. But he had no choice. 
Restricted as were the resources of his family, although two of its 
members had formerly been Ministers of State, he was compelled, 
after the close of the second United Diet, which had been called in 
1848, to sanction the electoral law for the national assembly, to with- 
draw into the solitude of the small family estate. For he had not 
the smallest prospect of being elected to the national assembly. 
There was as yet no room for him in any parliament in the midst of 
that revolutionary time which was so strongly influenced by the events 
of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. The Prussian nation, whose aspira- 
tions towards political liberty he had repeatedly opposed, was master 
of the situation, while the King, the theory of Divine right not- 
withstanding, had yielded so far as to grant a written constitution, 
to allow himself to be carried on horseback through the streets of 
his capital, preceded by the German tricolour, and to uncover his 
head from the balcony of his palace before the coffins of those who 
had fallen at the barricades. The Crown Prince, the present King, 
was then a fugitive in England; the Prussian army wore a cockade 
in the three “revolutionary” colours, black, red, and gold, next to 
the ordinary black and white one; the reactionary party, which 
Herr von Bismarck had held up as the only sound support of the 
State next to the army, held modestly aloof; every poodle was sworn 
to be faithful to the constitution ; and that in such circumstances no 
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electoral district had any desire to elect a man “from the dark middle 
ages,” as its representative, need hardly be said. The naive people 
actually thought the reaction was dead for ever—was past resurrection. 

Our Cincinnatus in spite of himself, on the other hand, was of a 
different opinion. Instead of throwing himself with his wonted energy 
into rural pursuits, he kept up with the members of his party 
an active verbal and epistolary intercommunication, followed the 
events at Berlin with uninterrupted interest, did his utmost to support 
royalty, and waited impatiently for the moment when he should be 
able to bid farewell to the beauties of nature and again make his 
appearance in public. 

A year later his wish was fulfilled. The reaction to which the 
trustful people had denied the power of resurrection again cautiously 
lifted in all parts of the Continent the loose earth under which it had 
been buried, and which had not yet been covered with a single layer 
of solid turf. Timidly at first, but more boldly by degrees, it stretched 
out one arm, then another, then its head, until at length the whole 
body became visible in its well-known unprepossessing shape. Thus 
it happened in France, in Prussia, in Austria, and in all the German 
States whose sovereigns had suddenly become constitutionalists, but 
who had quietly conspired among themselves, while their faithful 
subjects made speeches and celebrated national festivals. What a 
year ago had seemed impossible, now actually occurred; Herr von 
Bismarck was elected to the Second Chamber for the district of the 
Zauche, and parted for ever from his oxen and his turnips. 

He was now in the prime of life, and his forced solitude had rather 
irritated than softened his temper. More rash and violent even than 
Prince Lichnowski, who afterwards fell a victim to the wrath of the 
populace, he delighted to play the same part in the Berlin Parliament 
as the Prince did at Frankfort, namely, that of being the leader of 
the Cavaliers. But although he then still took a pride in his blonde 
hair and the beauty of his beard, he was not to be compared with 
Lichnowski for grace of appearance and manner. Moreover, he 
lacked the prestige of a princely title, Prussia being without the 
old aristocratic families which in Austria have their home. Lichnowski 
spoke in the Church of St. Paul, perhaps as often in order to bring 
over to his side the ladies’ gallery as the men’s parterre, while 
Bismarck always strove in the Chamber rather to defeat his opponents 
than to win any sympathies. If he ever succeeded in doing the 
latter, this was only an accident produced by his boldness in attack, 
which, if it is sometimes imposing, often has a decidedly repellent 
effect. 

Being but little undeceived by the events of the past year, which 
had nevertheless contradicted several of his former statements about 
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the wishes and the objects of the nation, he continued to tread in the 
path he had struck out. He had now before him, instead of the 
old fashioned Liberals, the Gotha party, who had inherited most 
of the good and bad qualities of their predecessors. They constituted 
the majority. Opposite to them were the Radicals on the extreme 
left, and the Federalists on the extreme right—both strong in debate, 
but seldom dangerous in a division. 

It is characteristic of Bismarck that already at that time he pre- 
ferred to come to an understanding with the democrats rather than 
with the Centre. “TI know what you want,” he said to a deputy 
of the extreme Left. ‘ You want to knock off the heads of all the 
sovereigns, establish a German federal republic, if possible become 
its President yourself, or at least get the post for one of your rela- 
tions, abolish the army, convert the churches into libraries, and make 
all men inexpressibly happy. With the exception of the latter of 
these objects, which I, would also gladly bring about, my wishes in 
regard to all your other aspirations are exactly the reverse of yours ; 
and as we both know what we want, we can at least understand each 
other, and even unite on certain points. But as for our perfumed 
moderates, how can any one know what they want, if they do not 
know it themselves, and would not even give themselves any trouble 
to act for what they really do want ?” 

It was almost as openly as this that he uttered his opinions from 
the tribune of the Chamber. How and what he then spoke and 
thought will be best understood by a few quotations from his more 
remarkable speeches of that day.’ Speaking of the sovereignty of 
the people, he said: “ There is no expression which has been more 
abused of late years than the word ‘people.’ Every one has defined it 
as it suited him; chiefly as any body of individuals whom he hoped 
to win over to his views.” As for such words as “heroes of the 
revolution,” or “martyrs of liberty,” he never would admit that 
they had any meaning. Those who fell at the barricades of Berlin 
in the days of March he called “rebels ;” and when the Chamber 
diseussed a motion for an amnesty to all the politically compromised, 
he declared himself against the “pardoning of rebels,” on the ground 
that it would spread the idea among the people that the whole law of 
the State depended on the will of the nation, and that any one who 
did not like a law might abolish it if he could assemble a number 
of persons, armed or unarmed, to overthrow or dictate to a weak 
government. And on the same occasion he again spoke of the 
Divine right of kings, in which he believed as little as in the doc- 


(1) Fuller quotations from his speeches will be found in an article entitled “ Otto v. 
Bismarck-Schénhausen,” in “Unsere Zeit, Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexicon,” 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1864 ; of which I have frequently made use. 
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trine of the inseparableness of Schleswig-Holstein. These were his 
words:—“ The conflict of principles, which has shaken Europe to 
her foundations, admits of no compromise. These principles rest 
on opposite bases, which entirely exclude each other. One of them 
is based ostensibly on the right of the national will, but really on 
the right of violence and the barricades; the other has its source 
in a supremacy established by God, in a supremacy existing by 
Divine grace, and seeks its development in an organic connection 
with a state of things in harmony with right and the constitution. 
The representatives of one of these principles are heroic champions 
of truth, freedom, and right; of the other, are rebels. Such prin- 
ciples are not to be decided upon by parliamentary debates ; ‘sooner 
or later the God of battles must cast upon them the iron die which 
decides the game.” 

Here we have a foretaste of his “blood and iron” theory, which 
will be noticed in the sequel. He desired as little to see inter- 
national German questions decided by diplomatic negotiation as 
he did constitutional questions by parliamentary debates. In both 
eases he looked upon brute force as the only means, and, as he 
appealed to Providence, probably as the only rightful arbiter. “I 
fear God; and, next to Him, the man that fears Him not,” says 
a great German poet. ‘ 

There was perhaps much courage in insolently flying in the 
face of public opinion,—courage, not only of a moral, but also of a 
physical kind. For, strong as the reaction already felt itself to be, the 
spirit of revolution had not yet been extinguished. The crater was 
yet smoking in Paris; Austria had still to conquer the Hungarians 
with the assistance of Russia; and the Frankfort parliament had not 
yet lost all its influence over the German nation. The condensed 
vapours might at any moment again cause a violent eruption, if not 
in Berlin, then elsewhere. For the forces of revolution have this in 
common with volcanic action, that they are in constant communica- 
tion, which, although subterraneous and invisible, is none the less 
effective. Just as, on the 4th of February, 1794, the column of 
vapour in the crater at Pasto disappeared when the distant town 
of Riobamba was destroyed by a terrible earthquake, and as the 
wavy motion of the great earthquake of Lisbon was felt as far as 
Scotland, so revolutions have frequently broken out at points far 
distant from each other without any connection between them being 
apparent. Moreover, Prussia was then far from being as resigned 
. as she is now, when her citizens go to a war which they detest, and 
suffer a government which is utterly repugnant to them. When 
Prince Lichnowski and Count Auerswald could be struck down at 
Frankfort, where the people are mildness itself compared to those 
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at Berlin, why should not a similar fate threaten Herr von Bismarck ? 
There was undoubtedly great personal courage in provoking with 
such boldness the ill-will of the masses. “I have made up my mind 
to a lamp-post,” he used to say in those times, “but I will defend 
my skin against the mob to the last.”” And more recently he is 
said to have thus replied to the Crown Prince, when the latter made 
some earnest representations to him on the arbitrary violence of 
his internal policy :—‘ The worst thing that can happen to me is 
that a halter will be put round my neck. What then, if it serves 
more firmly to bind your Highness’s throne to the rest of Germany ?” 

Herr von Bismarck has received many threatening letters, and was 
often, both in the Chamber and more openly in the newspapers, 
attacked on account of his almost cynical conduct in debate; but he 
has never been personally threatened by the masses. His arrogance 
increased as the reaction grew in strength. In the new parliament which 
followed that which had been dissolved in 1849, and, thanks to the 
maneeuvres of the Government, had been pretty thoroughly weeded 
of the democrats, he vented his gall on the moderate Liberals with 
more recklessness and violence than ever. On such occasions, he 
seldom paid any regard to historical truth. How far removed from 
socialism the German movement of 1848 really was, must become 
evident to any one who will glance at the newspapers, pamphlets, and 
parliamentary debates of those days. The movement, if impulsive 
and visionary, was at any rate eminently a national one, and so great 
was the general aversion to the introduction of socialist elements, 
that whenever a riot broke out in any town, the first step taken by 
the national party was to write with chalk on the shops the words, 
“ Heilig ist das EKigenthum,’”’—property is sacred. 

Notwithstanding this, Herr von Bismarck did not hesitate to call 
the movement mainly a socialist one. On the 6th of September, 1849, 
he spoke as follows on this subject in the Chamber :—‘ It is my 
opinion that the moving principles of the year 1848 were far more of 
a socialist than a national kind. The national movement would have 
been confined to a few prominent men in narrow circles, if the ground 
had not been shaken under our feet by the introduction of the 
socialist element into the movement, and the inflaming by false 
representations of the avidity of the poor for other people’s property, 
and the envy of the lower classes towards the rich. These passions 
gained ground the more easily that in consequence of a habit of 
freethinking which had grown up for years, and had been fostered 
from above, the moral elements of opposition had been destroyed in 
men’s hearts. I do not believe that this evil state of things was to be 
remedied by democratic concessions, or by projects of German unity ; 
the disease lies deeper.” 
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It is an old trick of Prussian statesmen to speak of the “ interests 
of Germany” when they wish, by the aid, but against the will of 
Germany, to advanee the special interests of Prussia. The same 
thing has always been done by Austrian statesmen, and it is not easy 
to say which of the two has played this trick most shamelessly. 
Austria is never tired of declaring that she keeps Venetia for the 
sake of Germany, whose strategical frontier it protects. Not a word 
is ever said of the old ambition of the Hapsburgs to rule in Italy—they 
speak only of the interests of Germany, who, without the frontier of 
the Mincio, might be swallowed up in a night. A bold assertion, 
truly, seeing that history teaches us that since the time of the ancient 
Romans the Italians had never attacked Germany, but, on the con- 
trary, had been only too often invaded by the German Emperors. 
Just in the same way, the Prussian Government declared, and still 
declares, that Prussia must annex the Duchies, not only in her own 
interest, but in that of Germany; for without the Duchies the 
stragetical frontier of Germany in the north would be left open to 
the hostile French, English, Swedes, Danes, Russians, Lapps, and 
Samojedes ! 

In his recent despatches and circulars, Herr von Bismarck has never 
forgotten to bring into prominence “ the general interest of Germany,” 
whenever he wanted to obtain anything for Prussia. Is he really so 
thoroughgoing a German? By no means. There has always been 
more specific Prussianism in him than in a hundred other Prussians 
put together. What he cannot now openly make known as a 
minister and diplomatist, he often and unreservedly expressed in 1849 
as a deputy; namely, his utter contempt for the aspirations towards 
German unity. Prussianism alone, he used to say in those days, has 
“saved the state.” The army is inspired, “not by German but by 
Prussian enthusiasm.” He had “never heard a Prussian soldier sing 
the German national hymn.” ‘“ We are Prussians, and Prussians we 
wish to remain,” he exclaimed, in conclusion; and on another occasion 
he vented his abuse on the tricolour, “the colours of insurrection,” 
which are worn only by the democrat and the “regretfully obedient 
soldier.” (The Prussian army wore at that time, as we have already 
remarked, the German cockade, by the side of the Prussian.) How 
eagerly would Count Bismarck now order the Prussian soldier, however 
“regretfully obedient,” to wear the German cockade next to the 
Prussian, not only on his helmet, but on every possible part of his 
uniform! and how gladly would he allow German flags to wave over 
all the Prussian government buildings, although he once in Erfurt 
looked upon the presence of these flags as “a mournful sign of the 
times ;” if he only could thereby lure the arms and the heart of 
Germany into his camp! He will, perhaps, even yet have to do bitter 
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penance for the contempt for German aspirations after unity which 
he in former times so often cynically paraded. 

One of the wishes he then expressed has been fulfilled. Blood 
and iron are now to undo the knot in whose peaceful unravelling he 
had never believed—whether in favour of Prussia, is a question which 
time alone can solve. Of the other predictions, however, which he 
made in the years 1849 and 1850, few have been realised ; nay, what 
he has done and does still is in crying contradiction with what he 
then thought and said. The struggle for Schleswig-Holstein, which 
he had censured as a “petty act of revolution, and an attack on 
Denmark’s written rights,” he afterwards carried on on his own 
account, notwithstanding these same rights and the remonstrances of 
Europe. Austria, whom he venerated as the “best federal ally of 
Prussia,” and the representative of the “‘ ancient power of Germany,’ 
he now attacks with all the military force at his command, in order to 
drive her out of Germany. With Italy, the offspring of revolution, 
who has turned half-a-dozen of divine-righted sovereigns out of 
doors, he is now in close alliance; and after having for fourteen vears 
declared himself the arch-enemy of all suctidlianio’s, he now regards 
Garibaldi, the one of all men that most deserves to be olted the 
representative of the revolutionary principle, as the most worthy of 
his allies! Finally, the Frankfort parliament, which he has ridiculed, 
and universal suffrage, which he had stigmatized as destructive of all 
order and law, are now both appealed to by Count Bismarck under 
the irresistible pressure of the moment. 

Notwithstanding this, he is anything but vacillating and change- 
able. Unprincipled in the choice cf his means, he is unshaken in 
his conviction that the power of Prussia must decline if she does not 
increase her territory in Germany by main force. This conviction is 
the sum total of his political religion. On this point he is, with all 
his frivolity, a true fanatic ; and for this object he is ready to make 
any sacrifice, and brave every danger. 


II. 


The Liberals in the Prussian Chamber have often pointed with a 
sort of fondness to England; to her liberty by the side of strict 
respect for the law; to the prerogatives of the British. parliament, 
combined with undiminished respect for the throne; to the civic 
rights of all Englishmen without any prejudice to the power of the 
government either at home or abroad. Not only in the Berlin parlia- 
ment, but in every place where parliaments had sprung from rising 
freedom, England was quoted as a living proof that monarchy and 
liberty are quite compatible, and that the crown and the people can 
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co-exist as supreme rulers of the State with admirable results. This 
old historical truth could not be contradicted even by Bismarck, but 
he opposed it with the often repeated, but never yet proved, state- 
ment that the circumstances of Prussian political life did not admit 
of her obtaining liberty after the English pattern. 

“These repeated references to England,” he said, “are our mis- 
fortune. Give us all that is English, which does not exist among 
us ; give us English piety, English respect for law, the whole English 
constitution, wil all the veoulinvition of English landowners, English 
wealth, and the public spirit of the English, and then we shall be 
able torule here as they do in England. The Prussian Crown ought 
not to allow itself to be forced into the powerless state of that. of 
England, which is nothing but an ornament on the dome of the State 
building, while ours is its main pillar.” 

All the reactionary statesmen of the Continent, and the Emperors 
Nicholas of Russia, and Napoleon III. of France, have used similar 
language. Bismarck, who is an original spirit, should not have 
stooped to uttering such platitudes, widiill. as we know, are calcu- 
lated to flatter the thoughtless masses of the English people. These are 
unduly elevated by the: notion that England ‘alone of all the great 
European States has so long been in the enjoyment of the most solid 
liberties. ‘“ We have the best parliament, the freest press, the most 
incorruptible judges, but then—we are really fit to make the best use 
of all these advantages. Of that there is no doubt.” Granted ; but 
it does not follow that other nations are not also fit for liberty. If, 
to use the words of Frederick the Great, each of his subjects was 
allowed to save his soul according to his own fashion, why should 
not every nation enjoy the liberty to be free in like manner, namely, 
in accordance with its peculiarities and requirements ? 

“Give us everything English that does not exist in our own 
country,” says Bismarck, “ then we shall be able to rule here as they 
do in England.” Piety, respect for the law, the whole English 
constitution, English wealth, and so on. Why did he not ask also 
for our grouse from the north and our mutton from the South Downs, 
Exeter Hall and the Haymarket, Rotten Row with all its anonymas, 
the coalfields of Wales and the iron-works of Wolverhampton, the 
Speaker’s wig, the corruption of the small boroughs, the Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, our house-breakers, our fogs, and our rheumatisms? If 
everything that is English must be introduced into Prussia before it 
can be properly governed, he should take the good with the bad, 
otherwise he perhaps would still find things in his country which 
would prevent him from governing after the English manner. 

Count Bismarck has lately again brought forward the old platitudes 
respecting Engiand, but this time accompanied by some original 
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views. A few months ago he declared in the Chamber that there is 
a good deal of humbug about the English liberty of the press, as a 
member of parliament who printed his own speeches could be 
prosecuted for so doing. From this he deduced the consequence, 
that the members of the Berlin parliament should be more 
cautious in appealing to the example of the freedom of the English 
parliament. This sage discovery of an act of parliament which he 
must have known was obsolete, and which no man in England could 
attempt to use without making himself preposterously ridiculous, was 
doubtless due to one of the three clerks in his office, who lived for 
some years in London as fugitives, and whom he afterwards took into 
his pay. If they have given him no more information about England 
than this, it must be confessed that he pays them a great deal more 
than they are worth. 

The German Liberals, from Gervinus and Dahlmann to Twesten 

and Gneist, who are accustomed to refer to the British Constitution, 
never dreamed of transplanting that constitution in all its details on 
German soil. The historical rococo which England with good reason 
maintains, would not bear transplanting any more than the English 
piety which Bismarck desires to see imported—it is to be hoped free 
of duty. The fallacy of his argument and that of his partisans 
consists in the assumption that it is impossible to rule constitutionally 
in Prussia, because there is no respect for law there, as there is in 
England. To this the answer is: When you rule as lawfully as they 
do in England, the English respect for law will soon become general 
in Prussia. As it is, the Prussians bow obediently before those who 
violate the law—they will surely, then, not be the enemies of those 
who obey the law. 
« What Bismarck always really esteemed about England, and would 
gladly have transplanted into Prussia, were the aristocracy and the 
House of Lords. ‘The states,’”’ he said, on the occasion of the debates 
on the bill for establishing a first chamber, “‘ which have risen under 
the influence of a hereditary aristocracy have remained the longest at 
the climax of their power; and England owes her prosperity to the’ 
circumstance that it never had a Richelieu to cut off the heads of its 
nobility.” That the Prussian nobility, which wants the historical 
prestige, the wealth, the influence, the culture, and the merits of that 
of England, is not fit to make an imposing upper house, he knew as 
well as any one, but he refused to admit it. ‘The words Whig and 
Tory,” -he exclaimed to the Liberals, “originally had a deprecia- 
tory meaning, and you may be sure that we, too, will yet succeed in 
making the name of Junker honourable.” 

Wit and readiness in reply were never wanting in Count Bismarck. 
It is true that his wit trenched but too often on impudence (he has 
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become much more moderate and polished since he has been a 
minister), and was in striking incongruity with the earnestness of the 
debates and the dignity of parliament; but he was always remarkable 
for his sharp and subtle logic, which, when he afterwards became 
ambassador to the Diet, obtained him a certain reputation among the 
southern Germans. These qualities, however, produced no impression 
on the Berliners, for the simple reason that they themselves are more 
witty, argumentative, and, we may add, impudent, than the inhabitants 
of any other German capital. The true Berliner has no veneration 
for anything—not even for God Almighty, or the learning of the late 
Alexander von Humboldt; and Bismarck, who in this point is a 
thorough Berliner, was not to be put down by the Manteuffel ministry 
or the president’s bell. In the year 1851 alone he was called to 
order more frequently than the Speaker of the House of Commons 
has found it necessary to do in ten sessions together. This, however, 
grieved him but little; he defied the president, his bell, the protests 
of the house, and the opposition of public opinion alike. 

In the same year, 1851, he came forward as the advocate of the old 
system of close trading. Again going back to the middle ages, he 
loudly expressed a wish—scarcely conceivable, if we consider the 
progress which has been made in political economy during the 
present century—that every trade should limit the number of its 
apprentices, and be empowered by law to fix a price for each quality 
of the goods it sells. This he held to be the only mode of protecting 
the working classes against the oppression of capitalists. 

One of the chief subjects of discussion in that year was the 
establishment of the right of the chamber to vote the supplies ; and 
during the debates on this point it was Bismarck who, by his contemp- 
tuous and aggressive conduct, gave rise to some scenes of extraordinary 
agitation. He denied, as he afterwards did when he became a minister, 
that the house could claim this right, which is the surest guarantee 
of its existence, and its most powerful defence against any unconsti- 
tutional attack from the other estates of the realm. When he was 
referred to the constitution which the king had sworn to preserve, he 
replied in his usual frivolous and off-hand way that he did not see 
why all that relates to the constitution should be surrounded with a 
sort of halo, and every joke upon it be regarded as a desecration. 
He himself had sworn, said he, to the constitution—not to the existing 
one only, but also any future constitution, with all its amendments. He 
would therefore treat with utter contempt the righteous anger of the 
Liberals at his turning the constitution into ridicule. When Count 
Schwerin, who occupied the presidential chair, wpon this remarked that 
he would be obliged to call the honourable member to order if he 
made the constitution of the country an object of derision, he inso- 
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lently replied that he would not accept any warnings, and that 
hitherto he had given the president no occasion to call him to order: 
und when the president carried out his threat, he shook himself like 
a dog who has just come out of the water, and made some more 
remarks, which we will not repeat here. 

Such scenes as the above were frequent. That which we have 
briefly related, however, will be sufficient to characterise the hero of 
this sketch. What he was then he is now; and the last president, 
Grabow, with his vice-president, Bokum-Dolfis, cannot therefore 
justly be found fault with for having failed to protect the dignity of the 
house against Herr von Bismarck. Count Schwerin failed as signally ; 
and in truth it was a task beyond the power of any man to achieve, 
even of that impersonation of dignity, the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who could only have sent the insolent member to the 
Tower—a last refuge which the president of the Prussian chamber has 
not at his disposal. 

We have so far attempted to introduce the reader to Herr von 
Bismarck as a deputy. We shall now glance at the beginning of his 
career as a diplomatist. 





EY. 

His diplomatic life dates from the summer of the year 1851. 
What high influence enabled him to make such rapid progress— 
unprecedented in the Prussian service—in the career of diplomacy, is 
to this day a mystery. No doubt his speeches in favour of the crown 
and the nobility had gained for him powerful protectors among the 
latter, and had attracted the attention of the king. The latter, it is 
true, detested frivolous persons’ jokes, and Bismarck has hardly 
anything in his character with which the king sympathised; but he 
could not help feeling an interest in the man who, in this age of free- 
thinking, had dared to speak of the divine and inviolable rights of the 
crown, and rise to fanaticism in behalf of a Prussian House of Peers. 
A third motive, however, perhaps influenced the king in his favour 
even more than the other two—a very insignificant one, no doubt, 
which has passed unobserved by thousands, and was hardly worth 
observing. It was that Herr von Bismarck allowed no opportunity to 
pass of showing himself in the uniform of an officer of the Landwehr, 
which he knew how to wear with grace and dignity. Prussian kings 
respect people who do this under all circumstances. The wearing of 
a uniform has become a law of nature at the Prussian court, like the 
acts of breathing and digestion. The Prussian princes have an 
eruption of epaulettes in their youth as regularly as ordinary children 
have the measles or cut their teeth. And if it has been said of 
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sovereigns in the time of the Hohenstaufen, that they used to take 
their crowns to bed with them, one can hardly think of a Prussian 
king going to sleep without his helmet—not a very comfortable 
night cap indeed; but the Hohenzollerns are a warlike race, and 
warlike are their traditions. 

The predilection of Herr von Bismarck for appearing in the Land- 
wehr uniform, and the military air with which he wore it, must, as 
we have remarked, together with his conduct as a deputy, have 
greatly contributed to obtain for him a favourable reception at court. 
He tried hard for a post in the civil service which should secure him 
rapid promotion and a decent income, and when he was offered a 
diplomatic appointment, he accepted it. Without being required to 
pass the prescribed examination, he was sent as first secretary of 
legation, with the title of Privy Councillor of Legation, to the Prussian 
embassy at Frankfort. If this rapid promotion, this passing over all 
the lower ranks, attracted general attention, how great was the 
surprise when three months later he was appointed ambassador to 
the Bund! This sudden lift for a simple country gentleman was 
unprecedented in the annals of Prussian bureaucracy. 

Count Rechberg was at that time the ambassador of Austria to the 
Bund, and therefore president of the Federal Diet. While all the 
smaller diplomatic stars that revolved round this statesman imitated 
his stiffness and formality, Herr von Bismarck appeared in all his 
natural impulsiveness, invited journalists and other untitled people to 
his soirées, and thereby provoked the anger of his colleagues, while 
gaining a certain popularity among the people of Frankfort. 

He had long given up that veneration, or, as he once himself ex- 
pressed it, “adoration for Austria, which he had imbibed with his 
mother’s milk.” This feeling had been replaced by the conviction that 
Prussia could not fulfil ifs mission in Germany until Austria was driven 
out of the Bund. He had already had long conversations on this subject 
with several leaders of the opposition, including Herr von Unruh, and 
his diplomatic action at Frankfort did indeed chiefly consist in 
offering hostile opposition to Austria on every possible occasion. He 
was the last man to be awed by the stiff bearing of Count Rechberg, 
and the scenes he had with him were not less piquant in their way 
than his former encounters with Herr von Vincke and Count Schwerin, 
and his more recent ones with Grabow, Virchow, and Herr von 
Bokum-Dolffs. With Herr von Vincke he had already had a duel, 
which, however, was followed by no serious results, although Bismarck 
is an excellent shot, while Von Vincke, being short-sighted, is but 
moderately versed in the art of duelling. But even Count Rechberg 
was once so deeply insulted by him that a challenge seemed to be 
inevitable. Fortunately, the friends of both interfered and prevented 
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the scandal. On another occasion the imperial president of the 
Diet—whether accidentally or purposely is not known—appeared at 
one of its sittings, contrary to custom, in morning dress. It might 
have been one of those numberless sittings in the Eschenheimer 
Gasse, at which nothing was done but to collect so-called valuable 
material for the future ; still it will be remembered in history on 
account of the president’s morning-coat. The ambassadors who were 
present are said to have been not a little shocked on seeing this coat, 
which ought to have been preserved in spirits, together with Prince 
Menschikoff’s famous paletot; but Herr von Bismarck did not lose 
countenance in the least, and coolly drawing out his cigar-case, 
lighted a cigar and offered another politely to his neighbour. 
Every one understood the hint, and a morning-coat has never been 
seen at a sitting of the Bund since. 

He thus, as we have observed, continually opposed the Austrian 
Government, until at length its complaints, and a too marked leaning of 
his towards France, which was ill regarded at Berlin, led the king to 
recall him from Frankfort and send him as ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg. On arriving at the Russian capital, he found that it was the 
last fashion among tthe aristocracy to have mottoes on their carriages. 
Immediately he or rder ed the motto HHAIMTO (nitchto), a sort of 
Russian “ nil admirari,” to be painted on his own carriage, and thus 
made his début in high society. The difference of one or two degrees 
of latitude had evidently had no/influence on his nonchalant 
demeanour, and the cold of the north had not succeeded in freezing 
his rough humour. 

At St. Petersburg he uninterruptedly busied himself with his 
plans for the aggrandisement of Prussia, and strove ‘to obtain 
acceptance for them in the most influential cirles. He had brought 
with him to the Neva not only his cynical views of life, but also his 
serious designs, for both of which*he hoped to find a congenial soil. 
These designs will be best understood from a secret report which was 
addressed in the first half of June, 1862, by an experienced 
statesman from Berlin to the Court of Munich, with the object of 
warning the latter against Bismarck’s plans. The report of which 
we speak was partly printed in the number for August (mark the 
date) of the ‘“Grenzboten,” which treated it as a collection of mere 
fancies. We will quote the more remarkable passages from this 
report, at the same time again calling attention to the date—the first 
half of June, 1862. 

“In St. Petersburg, Bismarck immediately entered into the most 
“intimate relations with Prince Gortchakoff, whose great object had 
“always been to bring about a Franco-Russian alliance, directed 
“chiefly against Germany, and acted,together with him, indirectly, in 
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“behalf of France. Prince Gortchakoff affected, since the Peace 
“of Paris, not to have any ideas of aggression, notwithstanding which 
“he was quite determined to seize every opportunity of restoring to 
“ Russia in Europe the influence she has lost in the East. He directed 
“his attention more particularly to Poland, which he foresaw would 
“be a perpetual nucleus of revolution, and a permanent source of 
“weakness to Russia, if means could not be found, by a mixture of the 
“ Slavonian and German elements, by which the former would be held 
“in subjection, to restore to Poland her sea-coast. In this manner, 
“according to the plan of Gortchakoff, Russia would enter into the 
“first rank of preponderating European powers. He considered, 
“however, that the assistance of France was indispensable for carrying 
“out his idea, and that in return for her consenting to the extension 
“of Russian territory to the Vistula, she must be left free to increase 
“her own territories in Belgium and the Rhine provinces. Herr von 
“ Bismarck was not unacquainted with these views, and accordingly 
“communicated his own plans in his intimate conversations with the 
“Prince, which were looked upon with suspicion by the diplomatists 
“of England and Germany. The chief basis of these plans was to 
“enable Prussia, with the help of Russia and France, and in return 
“for territorial compensations to both, to annex the middle and 
“smaller German States, and restore absolutism as far as her arm 
“could reach. 

“On the other hand, the Russian ambassador in Berlin, Von 
“‘Meyendorff, had already in 1848 and 1849 indicated on what con- 
“ditions and how far the Emperor Nicholas would consent to an 
“agerandisement of Prussia. Suffice it to say, that Herr von Bis- 
“‘marck soon came to an understanding with Prince Gortchakoff, and 
“matters went so far, that it was proposed to obtain, if possible, the 
“concurrence of the then Prince Regent (the present king) in the 
“plan, which would then be finally settled with France. This, how- 
“ever, was rendered so difficult by the character of the regent and the 
“ Hohenzollern ministry, that it was found necessary for the present to 
“attain the object by other means. The proceedings of Prussia against 
“France in 1859 were stopped short by the rapid conclusion of the 
“peace of Villafranca. 

“ After the peace Herr von Bismarck came to Berlin, and thence 
“went, ostensibly for his amusement, to Paris. Here, however, he 
“immediately entered into negotiations with Walewski. He repre- 
“sented to him that the French Government will be constantly 
“threatened by Germany with isolation, and even war, so long as 
“ Prussia is not in a position to bridle the enemies of France in Ger- 
“many ; and made proposals which caused Walewski to ask at Berlin 
“what were the real thoughts of the Prussian Government respecting 
“the matters alluded to by Bismarck. Herr von Schleinitz, the Prus- 
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“ sian Minister for Foreign Affairs, senta very proper reply—repudiating 
“every proposal that Bismarck was reported to have made, and at the 
“same time stating decisively that the personal views of Bismarck 
“were in no way shared by the Government. Bismarck then had 
“immediately to return to his postat St. Petersburg. It was at this 
“time, however, that. the machinations began whose object was to 
“separate the Regent from the nation and throw him into the arms of 
“the Junker party. The plan of a meeting between Napoleon and the 
“Prince Regent was now ripe, and before the latter went for this pur- 
“pose to Baden inJune, 1860, Bismarck came to Berlin, and attempted, 
“though with extreme caution, to submit his idea to the Regent, and 
“induce him to take the first steps for carrying it out in his interview 
“with Napoleon. Bismarck’s hints were very coldly rejected, notwith- 
“standing which he again pressingly urged his idea on the Regent 
“after he had departed for Baden, but without any better success. 
“The Regent had now been fully informed of Bismarck’s plan :— 
“Prussia was to come to an understanding with Russia and France 
“in regard to the establishment of a German Federal State, of which 
“the King of Prussia was to be the head. After obtaining the con- 
“sent of the two Powers, a German parliament was to be convoked at 
“Frankfort. This would be hailed with joy by the German demo- 
“rats, who would carry along with them the opposing governments, 
“Prussia at the same time supporting her demands by military 
“demonstrations ; and if the German Federal State, with its parlia- 
“ment, were then established, the Prussian constitution, together 
“with that of the other states, would be at once abolished, the Frank- 
“fort parliament would be dispersed, and an absolutist régime ener- 
“ getically entered upon. 

“The Regent, whose sense of right revolted from such ideas, seems 
“to have taken the opportunity of cleansing his mind of the poison 
“which had been poured into it, by the warmest expressions of sin- 
“cerity to his fellow sovereigns; and when, some weeks later, Bis- 
“marck again made his appearance at Baden, and attempted to obtain 
“a hearing, he received an even sharper rebuff than the last, accom- 
“panied by some very severe words from the Prince. 

“For the moment there was nothing more to be got in a direct 
“manner. Accordingly the Regent was made unpopular abroad by 
“the peremptory demand for the supreme command of all the German 
“armies, was provoked at home by the animosity with which the ques- 
“tion of the army was discussed, was constantly placed in opposition 
“to his Liberal Ministers, and, when he became king, was attacked 
“on his weakest point and alienated from his people by the circum- 
“stances attending the coronation.” 

These are the most important passages of this secret report, sent 
just four years ago to Munich as an indication of the future, and 
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which, communicated by the court at Munich to the other Middle 
States, and doubtless also to Austria, were published two months 
later, and thus disclosed to the public Bismarck’s plans. The authen- 
ticity of this document has been much doubted in various quarters, 
but it must have given correct impressions both to English and 
German diplomatists of the probable future action of the man whose 
designs it brought to light. That this confidential report was no 
mere fancy of an idle diplomatist, and that Bismarck was no visionary 
doctrinaire, has since then been sufficiently proved by subsequent 
events. Two important occurrences hastened the development of his 
plans—the insurrection in Poland, and the death of the King of 
Denmark. The first enabled him todo a great service to Russia, and 
the second brought the old Schleswig-Holstein question suddenly 
again tothe foreground. We shall speak of both hereafter, but must 
resume now the thread of our narrative. 

The Kreuz Zeitung party gradually obtained the upper hand at the 
court of Berlin. When King Frederick William was attacked by the 
illness which ended in his death, and a Regency was established, the 
country flattered itself that the influence of that party had been broken, 
for both the Prince Regent and his wife had good grounds for detesting 
a faction which had caused them to quarrel with the king, alienated the 
latter from his people, shaken the old relations of loyalty between the 
nation and the crown, and even had abstracted valuable papers from 
the Regent’s desk in order to use them against him with the king, his 
brother. The rupture seemed irremediable; and this was the chief 
reason why the accession of the present king to the throne was hailed 
with such lively hopes of a free and prosperous future. And, in 
truth, the men belonging to the Kreuz Zeitung party were banished 
from court, a ministry of moderate Liberals came into power, every- 
thing seemed to be progressing favourably, and the Regent became 
universally popular, evidently rejoicing in his popularity. 

Unfortunately, this hopeful state of things was not to last long. 
In proportion as the feudal party, which had active supporters in the 
military entourage of the king, again grew in influence contrary to all 
expectation, the softer influence of the queen, the princess royal, the 
liberal Crown Prince, and the Liberal councillors, disappeared. It 
is true that it required some time and numberless intrigues to induce 
King William to play into the hands of the feudalists ; but this end 
was attained at last, and the appointment of Count Bernstorff as 
foreign minister, in place of Herr von Schleinitz, was an unmistakable 
sign of the change which had taken place. From that time forward 
the Prince of Hohenzollern withdrew his support from the king, and 
Herr von Bismarck, who had been strenuously supporting his party 
from St. Petersburg, appeared on the scene. He was recommended 
most pressingly to the king as a man of action; the necessity of a 
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coup @ état to destroy at one blow the Liberals, or, as they were called 
at last, revolutionary elements, was insisted upon ; and Bismarck was 
pointed at as the man best fitted for carrying such a measure into 
effect. As, however, the king was as little disposed to make a coup 
@état as to accept other violent projects, the feudal party was 
obliged to resign itself to wait a little longer, and Bismarck was 
recommended to remain quietly at St. Petersburg until the king 
could be brought over to the right view of affairs. 

Royal opinions change often more rapidly than those of other 
people, and this explains why the reports of the approaching recall 
of Bismarck from St. Petersburg, his appointment to the ministry of 
the interior, to the ministry of foreign affairs, to the embassy at Paris, 
and to that in London, succeeded each other during several months. 
At length, however, the king took the “righter” view, the first result 
of which was the sudden appointment of Count Goltz as ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. When he arrived there, Bismarck, who excused 
his remaining at the Russian capital on the ground of illness, intro- 
duced him to the confidence of Prince Gortchakoff, and initiated him 
into all the intrigues which had been set in motion at the imperial 
court. After doing this, he went to Berlin to place himself at the 
king’s disposal, who had not yet quite settled what to do with his 
guest. There was some talk for a time of sending him to London, 
but the place to which he looked most wistfully was Paris, where he 
desired to resume the threads he had spun there before, and personally 
to settle with the Emperor Napoleon matters which he had already 
discussed with Walewski. Strange to say, the Emperor Napoleon him- 
self expressed the wish, through his ambassador at Berlin, that Herr 
von Bismarck might be appointed to the embassy at the Tuileries. 
Such a request could not be rejected ; and the long-expected appoint- 
ment was made. But the king certainly had no suspicion that he 
was thereby fulfilling Bismarck’s greatest wish, and favouring the very 
plans which he had formerly rejected with virtuous horror. 


Max ScHLESINGER. 











THE RECRUITING DIFFICULTY : 
ITS CAUSES AND ITS REMEDY. 


THE recruiting of our army is at all times a subject of the greatest 
importance to the nation. The peace and prosperity of our large 
empire can be only guaranteed by our military power, and that 
depends entirely upon a regular supply of recruits for the army. 
For the last twelve years there has been considerable difficulty in 
obtaining recruits. This was felt particularly during the Crimean 
Warand the Indian Mutiny. The attention of Government was aroused, 
and in 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
recruiting system of the army, “with the view of suggesting such 
changes ” in it as might “tend to facilitate” the raising of men, &c. 
The following extract from the Report of that Commission will show 
how great was the difficulty which then existed in obtaining recruits. 
“ Although authority was given nearly three years ago, in conse- 
quence of the mutiny in India, to raise an additional number of 
65,000 (men), and that in order to facilitate that operation the 
bounty was increased, and the standard lowered to such an extent 
as to bring boys instead of men into the ranks, the establishment of 
the army is not yet quite complete.” The Commission recommended 
no radical change in the recruiting system, and the difficulty in 
obtaining men for military service still continued. 

But although this matter has hardly attracted any public notice, 
it has been a source of constant anxiety to the Government, and at 
length the Secretary of State for War has announced to the House 
of Commons that “some serious inquiry should be made as to the 
causes which have prevented our obtaining an adequate supply of 
recruits for keeping our army up to its proper complement.” The 
deficiencies for the last four years, as stated by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton in the House of Commons on the 5th of March, have been, in 1862-3, 
1,068; in 1868-4, 3,911; in 1864-5, 5,472; and in 1865-6, nearly 
6,000 men, ‘In some instances,” he remarked, “ the numbers have 
been below the establishment, not only at the conclusion of the year, 
but at its commencement.” 

Such a state of things is dangerous to the honour and best interests 
of the nation. It is well known throughout Europe, and has its due 
influence in the counsels of monarchs whose armies are raised by 
conscription. “England will not fight because she cannot” is the 
opinion of the Continent. A second Royal Commission is to inquire 
into the recruiting system of our army. The welfare of the country 
calls for the establishment of such an organisation as shall enable 
it at any moment to raise a large body of men for military service. 
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Not only is it necessary that a regular supply of men should be 
obtained in time of peace, but in time of war—to quote the Report 
of the last Royal Commission—it is “essential to success to have 
the means of rapidly augmenting an army so as to admit of large 
bodies of men being brought at once into the field.” 

There are many opinions as to the causes which have affected 
recruiting : the increased demand for labour, and the rise in wages ; 
the condition and pay of the soldier; and the operation of “the Ten 
Years’ Service Act.” As regards the condition of the soldier, it 
was truly stated in a leading article of the Times of the 6th March, 
that “the service is much better than is generally thought, and that 
there are few unskilled labourers who might not improve their 
condition and their prospects by takmg the Queen’s shilling.” For 
many reasons it would be a wise measure to increase the pay of the 
soldier in the second term of his service. Were this done, and the 
first period of service made twelve instead of ten years, and the second 
period only nine for all branches of the army, the probability is that 
very few men would leave it at the expiration of their first term of 
service. These, however, are matters which it is not proposed here 
to consider. 

The causes which have prevented our obtaining an adequate 
supply of recruits are; ignorance of the real condition of the 
soldier, and of the advantages of the service; the inefficiency of 
the recruiting system; the present mode of granting pensions; and 
the nature and appearance of the uniform of the infantry regiments 
of the line. 

The greatest ignorance prevails among the labouring classes of 
everything connected with a soldier’s life. This is more especially 
the case in our large agricultural districts, where the}lad who “’lists 
for a sojer” is considered by his companions to have entered on 
an existence of perpetual misery. It is useless to try and persuade 
them that it is not so. Some of our villages are rarely visited by 
a recruiting sergeant; but whether his appearance be familiar or 
not, he is regarded with suspicion: mothers catch sight of his red 
coat and hope that their sons won’t “’list;” and if a lad of more 
spirit than his fellows does join her Majesty’s service, more lamen- 
tation is made over him than if he had been deposited in the 
churchyard. 

It is generally supposed that none but the refuse of our towns 
will enlist into the army. This degrades the service in the eyes of 
the agricultural labourer, and adds to his prejudice against it. The 
assertions of the recruiting sergeant as to the happiness of a soldier’s 
life are useless. He is looked upon as a professional liar, and it 
is believed that it is only by lies that men are got to enlist. There 
is a poem entitled “The Countryman’s Reply to the Invitation of 
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the Recruiting Sergeant,” which is sure to “bring down” the 
dullest house ever assembled for a village “penny reading.” It 
begins thus— 
**So ye want to catch me, do ye? 
Na! I doan’t much think ye wool.” 

The farmers look with contempt upon the army, and have gene- 
rally a collection of marvellous anecdotes of military tyranny. These 
they retail to their labourers, whom it is their interest to keep in 
their parishes, and what between the dread which the parents have 
of their boys enlisting, and the awe which hangs over the army, they 
have not much difficulty in so doing. 

When a lad turns out a “ good-for-nothing,” the ery of the village 
is, “ Let un ’list fora sojer;” “Just such as he they wants for sojers.” 
The popular theory is that none but the worthless are fit for the 
army. Thus, to the dread of becoming a soldier, is added the fear 
of being considered a bad character. The two combined are formid- 
able obstacles to recruiting in our rural districts. 

Some summers ago I tried to get two or three stout lads belonging 
to a farm near my home to join my company. I asked a young 
soldier who was on furlough to tell them that they would be much 
better off if they would join the service. ‘That’s just what I have 
told ’em, sir,” he replied. “I’ve told ’em that a barrack dog is 
better off than they be. But they’re afeard to come.” 

In another village I tried to get some recruits for my regiment, 
which was ordered home from India. Several young labouring men 
promised to enlist intomy company. But when the regiment arrived, 
and I sent for them, they were also “afear’d”’ to come. 

The following story will prove that the aversion which the poor 
have to their sons enlisting is founded on ignorance. A poor woman 
had an only son of whom she was very fond. She lost sight of him 
for some time, but at length received a letter from him stating that 
he had enlisted. In great grief the mother went to visit her son, 
hoping to be able to purchase his discharge. But when she got to 
the barracks she was delighted with the kindness and attention which 
she received from the officers and soldiers; and finding that her son 
was very comfortable, she returned home quite happy, and declared 
that if she had fifty sons they should serve the Queen. 

The mechanics, artisans, and labouring classes in our towns may 
know more about the service than do their brethren in the agricul- 
tural districts, but their knowledge is limited to what they learn from 
discharged soldiers, many of whom are grumblers, and the army is 
therefore with them an unpopular calling. Were it only known how 
easy and how certain is promotion to the rank of non-commissioned 
officer, and how many officers now serving have obtained their pro- 
motion from the ranks, much prejudice against the service would be 
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removed. It is by no means a difficult thing to rise by merit in the 
British army. Many men of later years who joined the army as 
private soldiers have left it with the rank of field officers and the 
position of gentlemen, and have obtained commissions for their sons. 

During the ten years preceding 1859, six hundred and sixty com- 
missions were granted to deserving non-commissioned officers. 
Within the last ten years the number has been probably nearer a 
thousand. The French recruit is taught that he carries in his knap- 
sack the baton of a marshal of France. The British recruit might with 
more truth be told that his “ pack” contains an officer’s commission. 
Englishmen are not very ambitious, and it would be quite enough 
inducement to respectable young men to enter the army if they knew 
that the position of an officer could be obtained by merit. 

The artisan and labouring classes of the United Kingdom ought to 
be well-informed as to the real condition of the soldier and the 
advantages held out by the service. The good soldier enjoys a very 
happy life. His officers are always willing to do him any kindness in 
their power. If qualified, he is sure of promotion ; if not, he has 
plenty of opportunity to save money. 

What labourer or artisan contemplates retiring from the active 
duties of his calling at the age of thirty-nine years, with from £20 
to £50 in bank, a comfortable berth, and a house, fuel, and £1 a 
week for life? And yet such is the provision which every good 
soldier may hope to secure. Such is the provision which Govern- 
ment has afforded to the only two private soldiers who have left my 
company of late years, and who have deserved it. The amount of 
money in bank must depend upon the soldier, but a private can save 
from £5 to £18 a year, according to circumstances. As regards the 
positions and incomes attainable by non-commissioned officers on 
leaving the service, it is difficult to make an approximate estimate, 
but situations worth three, four, and five shillings a day, with corre- 
sponding advantages, are open to those who, by their high character, 
deserve them. 

The condition of the soldier does not appear to advantage when he 
is on furlough, and this is the only opportunity which is afforded to 
the working~-classes of learning anything about it. The soldier on 
furlough is generally penniless. His fare home probably consumes 
all his advanced pay, and he is dependent upon his poor relations 
for subsistence. This prevents many men from ever going to see 
their friends. They urge that they are too poor. Parents complain 
that if their sons enlist they never see them again. Soldiers often 
send their parents two or three months’ pay instead of going to see 
them, because they will not burden them with their keep. Thus it 
happens that the very means by which the advantages of the service 
might be favourably presented to the working-classes, only tends to 
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add in a great degree to the ignorance which exists concerning them. 
Every soldier should be granted a free passage home once during the 
term of home service. He could thus enjoy his shilling a day among 
his friends, and the army would no longer be considered among the 
working classes a badly paid profession. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, it is necessary to state 
that it is not altogether ignorance of the advantages of the service 
which hinders enlistment. There is another cause acting upon it, 
which will be pointed out in reviewing the defects of the pension 
warrant. 

The second cause for the difficulty which exists in obtaining 
recruits, is the inefficiency of the recruiting system. An outline of 
the organisation by which our army is recruited will render the con- 
sideration of this subject more interesting to the general reader. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are divided into eight recruiting dis- 
tricts. The staff of each district is an imspecting field-officer, an 
adjutant, paymaster, and surgeon, with subdivision officers at different 
stations. The number of subdivision officers is regulated by circum- 
stances. The “recruiters,” who are either non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers of various corps, or the staff of the militia, or the 
pensioners, are posted in certain towns which are called “ stations.” 
They are under the supervision of the subdivision officers and the 
inspecting field-officer of the district. When a regiment is ordered 
to recruit, sergeants are sent to those towns where it is supposed that 
recruits can most easily be obtained. There may be several recruiters 
of other corps at the same station. The recruiters are billeted in 
public-houses. They receive fifteen shillings for every recruit they 
“attest,” out of which they have to pay the man who brings him, 
and who is called a “bringer,” seven shillings and sixpence. 

Having thus given the framework of the present system of recruit- 
ing, it will be better to consider its details by poimting out their 
defects. These are principally as follows:—(1) The recruiting 
stations throughout the country are not fixed, and they are too far from 
one another. (2.) There are too many recruiters at each station. 
(3.) The recruiters have no local influence, and do not therefore enjoy 
the confidence of the working-classes. (4.) The recruiters have no 
local knowledge, and therefore fraud and desertion are easily practised. 
(5.) The billeting of recruiters in public-houses demoralises the men 
and lowers the army in the eyes of the public. (6.) The billeting of 
recruits in public-houses tends to, and facilitates, desertion. (7.) The 
arrangements for and after the enlistment of a recruit are very defec- 
tive. (8.) The practice of paying “bringers ” is unfair to the recruiters 
and degrading to the army. (9.) The non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers sent as recruiters are wanted with their corps, especially in 
time of war. (10.) And last of all, there is the expense ! 
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1. The recruiting stations throughout the country are not fixed, 
and they are too far from one another. As the recruiting stations are 
now arranged, hundreds of men in the agricultural districts might 
wish to enlist, and be unable to do so because they do not know 
where to find a recruiter. The recruiters are moved from one town to 
another, and stations are often abandoned. A lad wishing to become 
a soldier is at once stopped by not knowing where to go. Moreover, 
in most parts of the kingdom a man would have to walk a long 
distance to look for a recruiter. A working man cannot do this, for 
he has no money, and he would have to give up his employment, and 
perhaps be rejected after all. 

That the country should not be divided into fixed recruiting stations 
at regular intervals is a great mistake. If men are wanted for the 
army, men should be enabled to join it without too much trouble. 
Were “ recruiting offices ” established within easy reach of our work- 
ing population, there would be no difficulty in obtaining recruits. 

2. That the staff of recruiters is too small to admit of more stations 
being occupied, cannot be urged against the measure above proposed 
by me; for the second defect in the present system is, that there are 
too many recruiters at each station. If ever the old proverb, “too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” were true, it is so of recruiting. The number 
of recruiters at each station effectually hinders the purpose for which 
they are sent there. In the same town may be seen recruiters from 
the Guards, artillery, marines, engineers, militia, and of several 
cavalry and infantry corps,—besides pensioners. Each recruiter 
praises his own corps, and disparages the others. The aspirant for 
military honours will hear of some grave objection to each branch of 
the service ; and, forgetting their peculiar advantages, will think it 
better to give up his dreams of distinction, and return to the shop or 
to the plough, unless he is too “ hard up” to do so. 

One man settled at a recruiting office would do all the work. The 
Guards recruit for themselves, and they might not like to give up 
the privilege. The marines also recruit for themselves, but they 
are under the Admiralty. The marines generally offer a higher 
bounty than is offered by the Horse Guards; and this practice 
injures recruiting for the army at large. For the rest of the 
army one recruiter at each station would be ample. If the station 
were in a very large town, there would need to be two or more offices. 
The enlistment would be for “ general service.” Very few men care 
what regiment or branch of the service they joi; and unless the 
recruit asked for a particular corps, it would be advantageous to him, 
and to the service, that he should be posted as best qualified by his 
previous calling, to the engineers, artillery, cavalry, or lite. Under 
the present system many men join the line who are well fitted 
for the engineers, artillery, or cavalry; while some join those 
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branches of the service who are only fit for the infantry. If a recruit 
asked for a particular corps he would of course be posted to it, if 
practicable. 

That one recruiter at each station is better than several, and that 
the system of “ general enlistment” answers well, may be conclu- 
sively proved by reference to the statistics published in the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1859, andby comparing the recruiting of the 
late East Indian army with that of the Queen’s army (pp. 253, 257). 
From the Ist of January to the 50th of June, 1859, the average 
number of recruiters employed at each station for the East Indian 
army was 14. For the same period the average number of recruiters 
for the Queen’s army was nearly 5 at each station. The average 
number of recruits raised by the 14 at each station was 31, while 
the 5 only obtained an average of 274; or in other words, each recruiter 
of the Indian army obtained 223 recruits ; each recruiter of the Queen’s 
Army only 5%! The secret of this extraordinary difference lies in 
the fact that the recruiters of the East Indian ar my were pensioned 
non-commissioned officers, well paid, and comfortably settled in 
respectable houses or “recruiting offices,” known and respected at 
their several stations. The recruiters for the Queen’s army were 
for the most part non-commissioned officers and soldiers serving, and 
billeted in public-houses. The bounty was the same, but the recruits 
of the Indian army had before them the certainty of ten years’ 
service in India, which would in most cases not be an inducement 
to enlist. 

3. That the recruiters have no local influence, and do not there- 
fore enjoy the confidence of the working-classes, is the next defect, 
and it is a very great one. This can be very easily understood. 
“ Recruiting sergeant” is a term which, from a variety of causes, 
has become odious or contemptible in the ears of our working popu- 
lation. The bearer of the title is billeted at a public-house; he 
makes no friends except “ bringers,” who are the lowest characters 
in the place; and no one cares whether he is in the town or not, 
except the publican. He is rather considered as an unwelcome 
stranger. 

With a pensioner, settled at a station, the case would be widely 
different. He would have a respectable house, which would be “ the 
recruiting office.” His income of four shillings a day, or about £70 
per annum, would give him a certain standing among his fellow- 
citizens. He would soon be known and respected. He would not 
need to talk to a lad twice about the advantages of the service. 
Recruits would come to him, who would not listen to a recruiting 
sergeant for a minute. 


4. That the recruiters have no local knowledge, and therefore that 
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fraud and desertion are easily practised, is another very serious defect. 
The practice of fraud on recruiting parties has now become a national 
vice. Less than one-half of the recruits who were exlisted by the 
recruiting staff of the United Kingdom from the Ist of January to 
the 30th of June, 1859, joined any corps. A large portion of the 
ten thousand men who did not join may be considered as professional 
impostors. Nothing can check this system of fraud but the establish- 
ment of “ recruiting offices,” A lengthened residence at a station, 
and a large circle of acquaintance in the neighbourhood, can alone 
enable a recruiter to know whether a man offering himself as a recruit 
belongs to his part of the country, or is a vagrant. As the recruiters 
have not these advantages it is easy to practise frauds upon them. 
A resident pensioner would know every lad for miles round his 
station ; he would thus be armed against impostors, and he would not 
enlist a man who could not give an account of himself. 

5. We now come to consider the injury done to the army by 
billeting recruiters in public-houses. It demoralises the men, and 
lowers the service in the eyes of the public. A non-commissioned 
officer or private soldier is sent from the discipline of his regiment 
or corps to be his own master in a public-house. Every temptation 
to drinking, idleness, and vice is put in his way. The billeting of 
recruiters in public-houses has been for many years most preju- 
dicial to the success of recruiting. It has associated the army with 
“drink,” and made it appear either that the style of men wanted 
for the service are idlers about pothouses, or that “drink” is the 
best inducement that can be offered to join it. Drink is connected 
with so much misery in the minds of the working-classes that as long as 
the recruiters are billeted in public-houses the army will be unpopular. 
This association ef the army with the public-house has caused it 
to be looked upon quite as a disreputable profession by the most 
respectable poor families. Many a fine young fellow has paid dearly 
for his patriotism in joiming it, by being at once discarded by his 
relations. Many another has been prevented from enlisting, not 
wishing to “disgrace the family.” For all this the “recruiting 
office” is the remedy. It would be a respectable mode of raising 
recruits, suited to the good sense of the working-classes, and worthy 
of the army. 

6. It is also the practice to billet recruits at public-houses. This 
tends to and facilitates desertion. It is not difficult to understand 
that a recruit who is kept for a day or days at a public-house has 
plenty of opportunities for desertion. The recruiter cannot always 
have his eye on him. If he be an impostor he knows when to 
abscond. If, however, he be an honest man, the repeated per- 
suasions of a mother or a friend may overcome his sense of duty, 
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and cause him to desert. This would be obviated by a “recruiting 
office.” There would be some place in the house where the recruit 
could get a bed, and he would not be exposed to the temptations of a 
public-house. 

7. The defects in the arrangements on the enlistment of a recruit 
tend to desertion, and are injurious to recruiting. The recruits are 
kept in statu quo, with long hair, and in their ragged clothes, until they 
join their corps. Itis therefore easy for them to desert. The batches 
of recruits, dirty and ragged, which may be seen moving from one 
place to another, do not invite decent young men to join their ranks. 
They have a pitiable look, which confirms the general opinion that 
they were starving before they enlisted. 

After a man has kissed the shilling he should be medically 
examined and attested as soon as possible. He should then have his 
hair cut, and receive a suit of uniform, his plain clothes being sold. 
At each recruiting office there should be sets of slop uniform for 
recruits,—a forage cap, red jacket, and trousers. These could be 
sent back to the office after the recruit had been regimentally 
clothed. Cutting the hair would be the greatest check to desertion and 
fraud. As before, a recruit could pay smart money ; but having been 
attested and put into uniform, and being moreover in the house 
of a respectable non-commissioned officer, he would be less likely 
to wish to do so. There would be less temptation to fraud ‘if a 
recruit were paid only sixpence a day of his bounty, until he had 
joined his corps. His meals should be paid for by the recruiter, and 
charged in his aceounts. 

8. The practice of paying “ bringers”’ is unfair to the recruiters and 
degrading to the army. As has been before explained, a “ bringer” 
is a man who brings a recruit to the recruiter. He gets half of 
what the recruiter receives for all the trouble of enlisting the 
recruit. These “bringers”’ are the lowest characters at a station, 
and their being considered as necessary or accessory to the recruiting 
of the army has utterly degraded it in the eyes of the working 
classes. They rob the recruiters, for they generally only bring men 
who would have come without them. Lieutenant-Colonel Thom- 
son, C.B., in his evidence before the Royal Commission of 1859, 
stated: “It is quite notorious that the recruiting service is at 
present conducted by ‘crimps,’ called ‘bringers,’ who are men of 
generally the very worst character.” These are the men who 
delude and lie. They are the hangers-on at the “rendezvous,” 
the friends of the recruiter, and it cannot therefore be wondered at 
that respectable young men will not join their society even for a 
day. They are not needed. Lieutenant-Colonel Thomson stated in 
another part of his evidence, in support of recruiting offices, “The 
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best recruiter I ever had never took a man in the streets, and 
never paid bringers money.” 

If bringing-money were abolished and the recruiter were paid 10s. 
for each recruit, with a bonus of £1 upon every five recruits who joined 
his corps, it would do more for recruiting than the employment of 
all the “sharks” and “crimps” in the kingdom, who only degrade 
the army by their association with it. 

9. Another defect of the present recruiting system is, that the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers employed on this duty are 
taken away from their corps. Even in time of peace they cannot 
well be spared. Of course the duty is done. But there are so many 
young soldiers now in the army that the sergeants are required for 
the maintenance of discipline, and the old soldiers are scarcely less 
valuable for the sake of their example. In war, however, every 
recruiter from the ranks of the army is a man who ought to be in 
the field, and when the number of recruiters amounts—as during a 
war it would do—to 1,500 or 2,000 men, it constitutes a brigade in 
point of strength. Such a body of men might decide the fate of a 
campaign. If some of them were old soldiers, unfit for active service, 
they would be more valuable at their depéts for training recruits 
than as recruiters. When it is considered that, as has been shown, 
pensioners would do the work of recruiting better, the objection to 
the employment on that duty of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
while serving, becomes a very strong one. 

10. The last defect of the present system is its expense. This is a 
point upon which perhaps a soldier might not be expected to touch. 
In this instance he may be mistaken in so doing. But in advocating 
any measure of reform it is desirable to show that if carried out it 
will effect a saving of public expenditure. 

Let us therefore compare the difference in the expense of raising 
men by means of recruiters taken from the ranks of the army, and 
by means of paid pensioners. We must return once more to the 
statistics already referred to. From the Ist of January to the 30th 
of June, 1859, 1,668 recruiters were employed by the Queen’s army 
at an average cost of £3 per man, which amounts to £60,048 per 
annum, or £30,024 for the six months. The number of pensioners 
employed for the Indian army was 92, and they were paid in addi- 
tion to their pensions, 2s. 6d. a-day, and 6¢. lodging money, or 3s. 
a-day, which amounted to £5,037 per annum, or £2,518 10s. for the 
half-year. The 1,668 recruiters raised 9,316 recruits, at a cost of 
£3 4s. per recruit. The 92 pensioners raised 2,096 men, at a cost 
of £1 4s. per man. 

The expense of raising 18,632 recruits (or twice the number 
obtained by the recruiters in six months) by means of paid pensioners, 
would have been £22,387, instead of £60,048. It will be argued 
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that the latter sum represents the regimental pay of the recruiters, 
and is no extra expense to the country, which the payment of 
pensioners would be. The reply is, that the recruiters are wanted 
with their corps, and that it surely must be a measure of economy 
to pay £22,000 for what now costs £60,000 per annum. But the 
latter sum by no means covers all the expenses of the recruiters. 
One item alone, their billets, costs over £10,000 per annum, or nearly 
half the increased pay which would be granted to. pensioners. 

In having thus pointed out the defects of the present system of 
recruiting, the establishment of permanent recruiting offices and the 
employment of paid pensioners have been advocated as the best means 
of remedying them. This would involve a complete change of the 
whole system; and it is necessary. It has been proved that one 
paid pensioner enlists as many recruits as four ordinary recruiters, 
and that a recruit costs the country £2 less if raised by a pensioner 
than by a recruiter. The present system of recruiting is very un- 
popular. It was adapted to the state of the country a century ago, 
but the advance of education, and the change which has come over 
society of late years, demand that the recruiting of the British army 
should no longer be conducted in public-houses, and carried on by 
crimps. The advantages of the service need only to be put before 
the working-classes in a manner worthy of their intelligence, and 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining recruits. 

So many references have been made to recruiting offices, that a few 
remarks must be added as to the plan on which they should be organ- 
ised. The United Kingdom would be divided into districts, sub- 
divisions, and stations, as heretofore. Between five hundred and a 
thousand stations would be sufficient. At each station there would 
be an office, kept by a paid pensioner. Connected with the office 
there should be an agency in every town and village at any distance 
from the station. This would enable any man wishing to join the 
service to do so without difficulty. The agent would inform the 
recruiter, who would either go to the man or send for him. The 
agent should, if possible, be a pensioner ; but if not; he should be a 
respectable person. A fee of 5s. for each recruit would amply repay 
the agent. At each office and agency should be hung up official 
statements concerning the pay of the rank and file and non-com- 
missioned officers, the rewards for distinguished and faithful services, 
the pension warrants, and everything connected with the service. 

Such a system of recruiting would soon cause everything concern- 
ing the army to be known among the working-classes, while the cha- 
racter and position of the recruiters would soon remove all the 
prejudices against it to which ignorance and the “ public-house” 
system have given rise. By means of such a system fraud and 
desertion would be checked. It would confer a great benefit on the 
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service at large, for regiments would then be able to recruit in their 
own counties. When a regiment wanted recruits, an advertisement 
sent by the colonel for each station and agency in its county would 
soon obtain the required number of men. But above all, an organ- 
isation so powerful and so perfect, once firmly established, would enable 
the nation at any moment to raise as many men as it might need. 
The cost of it would be considerably less than that of the present 
system. 

The third principal cause which has produced this recruiting diffi- 
culty is the present mode of granting pensions. There is no fixed 
scale of pensions for soldiers discharged as “ unfit for further service.” 
The pensions of these men are granted according to the circumstances 
of each case by the Board of Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. This 
duty is undoubtedly performed most impartially, but it can be easily 
understood that it gives rise tothe greatest discontent. Pensions awarded 
in this way are as often too high and therefore a loss to the Govern- 
ment, as they are often too low and therefore unfair to the soldier. 
Thus: a soldier of sixteen years’ service and indifferent character, 
discharged for liver complaint, but quite able to do something for 
his livelihood, was granted 9d. a-day for life. A non-commissioned 
officer of cavalry, who had twenty years’ service, and had been many 
years a sergeant, and who was dying of consumption, was discharged 
with 1s.a-day for life. In the former case the man was awarded 1d.a-day 
more than he would have received had he served for twenty-one 
years. He was very much surprised at getting such a pension, for he 
knew that he did not deserve it. Sixpence a-day would have been 
his due. In the latter case an excellent and deserving soldier was 
most unfairly treated. He ought to have received at least 1s. 6¢. or 
1s. 9d. a-day for life. 

But though in many instances the pension be more than he deserves, 
the discharged soldier is very rarely satisfied. The consequence is 
that he goes to his home and complains of the injustice with which he 
has been treated. It is the complaints of thousands of these men 
which injure recruiting. In vain will the recruiter talk of the advan- 
tages of the service, where “Sebastopol” Jack and “ Delhi” Tom 
have held forth again and again on their real or supposed wrongs. 
An unfixed scale of pension is a grievous mistake. 

There is another point connected with an unfixed rate of pension 
which deserves attention. The sick soldier is kept often for months 
in unnecessary anxiety and suspense. The pensions are not awarded 
until some weeks after the “invalid” has left his regiment. It is 
quite painful to witness the anxiety which some men suffer on account 
of the uncertainty as to the pension they will receive. Too often 
this anxiety results in bitter disappointment. This would be avoided 


by a fixed scale of pension. <All that a man wants to know is, how he 
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is to be circumstanced. If he is not entitled to a pension, it is better 
for him to know it at once, than for several months to live in hopes of 
getting something, and then to be disappointed. 

Pensions for wounds should also be more clearly laid down than 
they are at present. At the commencement of a war, men discharged 
for trifling wounds receive a very high pension, but towards the close 
of it, when the public purse-strings are being drawn in, severe wounds 
obtain only slight pensions. When walking in the summer of 1861 
near Malvern, I met an old soldier begging. His discharge and 
pension papers proved that he had been discharged as corporal in the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment, in consequence of a severe wound 
received at the assault on Sebastopol, on the 18th June, 1855. His 
leg had been broken. He was granted 67. a-day for five years! THe 
told me that he was limping up to London to petition for the renewal 
of his pension. The scale of pensions for wounds should be so 
minutely drawn up that there should be no doubt about the award in 
every case, and whether a war lasted for two or for twenty years 
every wounded man should be pensioned accordingly. 

A fixed rate of pensions for soldiers discharged as unfit for further 
service would be a saving to the public. It would spare the invalids 
a great deal of needless anxiety and disappointment, and it would 
put an end to grumbling. A revision of the pension warrant is in- 
deed urgently required. A fixed scale of pension would encourage 
recruiting, and would soon repair the injury which has been done 
to the army by the existence of a system which has regularly sent 
among the working population’ hundreds of discontented discharged 
soldiers. 

The uniform of the infantry of the line is the last of the causes 
above given for the recruiting difficulty. The uniform of the soldier 
has always been one of the principal attractions of the military 
service. Of late years little attention has been given to this matter 
as regards the British army. The uniform of the infantry regiments 
of the line, although serviceable, is not handsome. It looks well 
enough when the soldier is accoutred, for it is relieved by the white 
of his belts; but as the linesman generally appears in public his 
uniform would not invite any young man, vain of his personal 
appearance, to wear it. 

With foreign armies the uniform matters not, for the recruits are 
all conscripts, and cannot help themselves. With the British army, 
however, the case is widely different. The recruits are all volunteers, 
and the uniform must be attractive or the men will not enlist. The 
infantry of the line forms the bulk of our army, and therefore the 
uniform of the infantry soldier has a beneficial or prejudicial effect 
upon recruiting. 

Civilians universally remark the difference there is in the appear- 
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ance of our light cavalry and horse artillery soldiers and that of the 
infantry of the line. There can be no doubt that the former men 
are proud of their dress. The smart forage caps, braided tunics, 
and striped overalls give them an attractive soldier-like appear- 
ance. ‘The infantry soldier would look quite as well if he were 
as well dressed. The old infantry coatee always looked smart 
and clean, because of the white braid across the breast. The 
shako lacks ornament. The eagles of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia make very handsome ornaments for the head-dresses of 
their troops, and the effect in a body is very imposing. There is 
nothing national about the plate of the infantry shako. Those only 
who know the British soldier well can understand the effect it 
would have upon his pride and bearing to substitute a national badge 
for the shako plate now in wear. 

Any improvement in the uniform of the infantry soldier will 
stimulate the military pride of that branch of service, and tend to 
remove what has been one of the chief causes which has of late years 
hindered the raising of recruits. Happily this difficulty has originated 
in causes which can be easily remedied. By the establishment of a 
system of recruiting offices throughout the country, the advantages 
of the service would soon become known. A fixed scale of pensions 
would remove all cause for complaint among discharged soldiers. 
And a better uniform for the main body of the army would render 
the profession more attractive. 

Much as has been done of late years to improve the condition of 
the soldier, there is yet room for improvement. His pay should be 
considerably increased by the annual issue of articles of his kit for 
which he is now constantly under stoppages. The expense to the 
public might be partially defrayed by extending forfeiture of pay 
to drunkenness. A soldier who absents himself from his duty by 
getting drunk should be treated as an absentee, and forfeit his pay. 
Nothing but this will check drunkenness. The position of the mar- 
ried soldier needs improvement. It would be most beneficial to the 
service if the marriage of soldiers was only permitted under certain 
regulations, which would of course be guided by length of service 
and good conduct. Fewer marriages without leave would then take 
place. More care should be taken of pensioned soldiers. There are 
thousands of minor Government situations which they are qualified 
to fill, and which ought to be filled by them. If the letter-carriers 
in our towns were all old soldicrs, it would raise the popularity of 
the army.! 

There are also certain measures by which the demand for recruits 
may be lessened, and recruiting thus indirectly assisted. Let us 
briefly consider some of the most important. 


(1) But not, perhaps, of the Post-office.—[Eniror. } 
EE2 
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The establishment, on the plan of the Royal Canadian Rifles, of a 
system of military colonisation at the Cape of Good Hope, in New 
Zealand and Australia, and more extensively in Canada, would render 
a smaller force requisite for colonial defence. 

The employment of the native element of our armies for foreign 
service would permit a still greater reduction in the European por- 
tion of it serving abroad. Thirty West Indian regiments, or a body 
of 30,000 negroes, Hottentots, Kaffirs, or Maories, would be quite as 
useful in India as the same number of English soldiers. At the 
same time, regiments of Punjabees and Beloochees could serve in 
China, Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Cape, New Zealand, and the West 
Indies, and thus relieve a large force of Europeans. When England 
again wages war she ought to use the native element of her armies. 
She has in her possessions, but especially in India, an inexhaustible 
mine of valour, which it is folly not to work. She could raise in 
a few days in India thousands of brave men, who, disciplined and 
led by English officers, would be more trustworthy than European 
mercenaries. 

An alteration of the Ten Years’ Service Act and an increase of 
pay in the second period of service would keep our trained soldiers 
in the ranks, and fewer recruits would therefore be wanted. In a 
recent Parliamentary Return it was shown that more than half of the 
men whose first term of service expired in 1864 took their discharges. 
If the periods of service for all branches of the army were tie/re and 
nine years, and an increase of 2d.a day were made in the second 
term of service, very few men would leave the army. The cost of 
bringing home a soldier from India is £35, and the increase of pay 
for wine years would be £27 7s. Gd. If an increase of pay were 
granted, the bounty on re-enlistment could be withdrawn or lowered to 
£1, and the allowance in lieu of a free kit discontinued. It must be 
considered that five hundred men of twelve years’ service are of more 
value in the field than a thousand recruits. 

England could be as well prepared for war as any nation in Europe. 
This recruiting difficulty proves how ill-prepared she no is. There 
is, however, no lack of men in the United Kingdom to fill the ranks 
of the army, and if proper measures be adopted there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits either in peace or war. 


C. H. Maran. 
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Gross as are the improbabilities in the vulgar account of the so- 
called conspiracy of Catiline, the commonly received narrative of the 
events which followed it, down to the return of Cicero from exile, is 
even more incoherent and insulting to common sense. We are asked 
to believe that, stained with the blood of the popular leaders, Cicero 
was respected and beloved by the vast majority of Roman citizens, 
and that the troubles which subsequently befell him were simply the 
result of a personal quarrel with Clodius. To maintain this paradox 
—for a paradox it must appear to any one accustomed to reflect on 
political phenomena—the ex parte statements of the least trustworthy 
of ancient writers have been adopted by modern historians as sober 
truth ; his carefully cooked narratives have been cooked over again 
till the basis of fact has entirely disappeared; his glaring self-con- 
tradictions have been harmonised by arbitrary assumptions, or glossed 
over with unmeaning rhetoric ; and that most constant and calculable 
of forces, popular sentiment, has been treated as though it were more 
unreasonable, inscrutable, and fortuitous than the whims of a capricious 
individual. The origin of this extraordinary conspiracy to disguise 
an interesting period of history, is partly to be looked for in the 
credulous, unphilosophical spirit, the ignorance of practical politics, 
the conservative tone of mind, and the literary esprit de corps too 
common among historians. But it is partly due to another cause. 
The modern writer, accustomed to the voluminous materials from 
which modern history is drawn, frets at the obscure and meagre 
narratives which have descended to us from the ancient world. He 
is not satisfied unless he can produce a full and vivid representation 
of events, with ample details as to the actors, and warm, sensational 
colouring for his scenes. He has therefore a strong temptation to 
believe the most copious and graphic of his authorities, and to shut 
his eyes to awkward symptoms of mendacity. He cannot make up 
his mind to confess that we know very little about the details of 
ancient history. Professor Kingsley tells him that “history is the 
history of men and women, and of nothing else ;” so if portraits of 
“men and women” cannot be procured, he must make shift with 
caricatures. 

To determine the broad features of ancient history is not difficult 
to the properly trained observer; and more than those broad features 
the philosopher does not desire to know. We might be well content, 
therefore, to leave the trivial details about “men and women” to 
scholars, gossips, and antiquaries, if they could indulge their taste 
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without a serious perversion of such important passages in history as 
the Roman Revolution. There we must resist them, and establish the 
truth, even though in doing so we have to shock an amiable spirit of 
hero-worship. I would be the last to deny that the dead have a right 
to justice at the hands of posterity. ‘Si l’on ne doit aux morts que 
la vérité, au moins leur doit-on la vérité.””, The man who would con- 
sciously libel the memory of a Greek or Roman statesman for the sake 
of strengthening some favourite theory of his own, merits the gravest 
reprobation. Only in reviewing the past, as in ordering the present, 
it is too often forgotten that masses of men have a claim to justice 
no less well-founded than individuals; and that tirades against the 
corrupt mob, and sneers at a fickle populace, are, if ‘ll-founiled, none 
the less reprehensible and offensive because the humble individuals 
who composed those aggregates sleep in forgotten graves. I protest 
that I have a genuine sy vepaliy for all that is amiable walt attractive 
in the character of Cicero. But I cannot forget that he took the 
wrong side in the politics of his country—nay, that he hired himself 
to do the work of a vile party. To conceal this is to do injustice to 
thousands of men who might not have been able to work a rule of 
three sum for Mr. Clay, but whose political instinct told them where 
the shoe pinched and how it might be eased. 

I propose on the present occasion to show that the lower or ders of 
Rome, who had loved and trusted Catiline, exhibited a consistent and 
determined hostility to the man who had hunted their hero to death 
to please the oligar chy; that they seized the first opportunity to visit 
him with condign punishment; that the subsequent reversal of the 
sentence was carried in the teeth of their opposition; and, finally, 
that the prime agent in a most just retribution was not Clodius, but 
Cesar. 

The destruction of Catiline had been a triumph for the oligarchy 
over the democracy. It had all the marks of a genuine coup d’état of 
the old sort, such as those which had disposed of the Gracchi and 
Drusus. The nobles had gained it themselves without the detested 
aid of a great soldier.  — never yet was an oligarchy, however 
rotten and tottering, which did not think its chances of permanence 
fair; and the senatorial party, without one able politician amongst 
them, pleased themselves with the belief that they had won a victory 
more satisfactory than even that of Sulla. There was, indeed, a great 
soldier campaigning in the East, at the thought of whose return they 
could not but feel rather nervous. But the hotter spirits were pre- 
pared to defy even Pompeius. The Senate, they told one another, 
could hold its own, whether against military tyrants or turbulent 
demagogues ; the day for both, in fact, was gone by; the wealthy 
nibble ie: had at last made common cause with the aristocracy ; 
the alliance had been sealed in the blood of Lentulus and Cethegus ; : 
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property and respectability must in the long run be too strong for the 
mob. As Victor Hugo says “C’est une chose étrange, que la facilité 
avec laquelle les coquins croient que le succés leur est di.” 

It was true there were symptoms far from reassuring. The popu- 
lace was not cowed. When Cicero was about to make the usual 
harangue to the people on laying down his office, he was silenced by 
the tribune Metellus Nepos, a recognised agent of Pompeius, on the 
ground that he had executed citizens without a trial. Baulked of 
his speech, he cried aloud that he had saved his country, and he 
assures us that his exclamation was received with sympathising 
cheers. That the nobles standing round him exerted their lungs is 
probable enough ; but as he seems not to have ventured to address a 
popular assembly again, down to the time of his exile, it is reasonable 
to infer that other and less agreeable sounds reached his ears.’ I 
may say here, once for all, that I cannot attach any weight to the 
statements of Greek writers who lived two centuries later, and 
followed Cicero as blindly as his modern biographers. Besides, if 
Plutarch and Appian are quoted in support of the applause, I am 
entitled to point to Dion, who says that the people would not allow 
Cicero to speak.” From Cicero-himself what account could we 
expect ? Does he, on any single occasion, admit that he was hissed ? 

Conscious of the illegality of the punishment inflicted on Catiline’s 
friends, the Senate had passed an act of indemnity for all the agents 
in that violent deed, and had resolved that any person impeaching 
them for it should be held as a public enemy—in other words, served 
the same. Such a resolution was in itself utterly illegal, and Metellus 
announced his intention of proposing to the people a bill for recalling 
Pompeius with his army to restore the violated constitution. But he 
was not allowed to address the people. Cato placed his hand over 
his mouth when he tried to speak. <A riot naturally ensued ; the 
Senate eagerly proclaimed martial law, and the consul Murena 
“took instantly a body of soldiers into the Forum and restored 
order.”* The Senate then proceeded to depose Metellus from the 
tribunate and Cesar from the preetorship—an assumption of power 
utterly unknown to the constitution ; upon which Metellus thought 
it prudent to make his escape to his patron, Pompeius. When 
Pompeius and Caesar are accused of violating the constitution, let us 
remember that it had already been torn to shreds by the oligarchy. 

The proceedings above-mentioned belong probably to the first 


(1) There is only one passage in his correspondence during this period which seems 
to imply that he had addressed the people. This was on the agrarian law of Flavius 


in 60, which Cicero supported against the will of the Senate to please Pompeius. Ad. 
Att., i. 19. 


(2) Dion., xxxvii. 38. 
(3) Forsyth’s ‘Life of Cicero,” i. 136. 
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month of the year 62. It was on the night of the first of May’ that 
Clodius was caught in woman’s clothes in the house of Cesar, where 
the Roman ladies were celebrating the rites of the Bona Dea, from 
which all males were jealously excluded.’ 

What the political career of Clodius had been up to this time is 
not recorded. He was still a very young man, and had been much 
absent from Rome on service in Asia and Gaul. It seems, however, 
to be agreed that he was a prominent member of the democratic 
party, nor is there any other way of accounting either for the extra- 
ordinary acharnement of the nobles, or the interest the people took in 
his cause. Cicero’s assertion that he owed his popularity to this 
outrage is a calumny against the Roman democracy, none the less 
disgraceful because it is ridiculous. When Catiline took up arms, 
Clodius left the city for the purpose of joining him, but changed his 
mind, and returned.® He afterwards (if Plutarch is to be believed) 
formed one of Cicero’s bodyguard at the execution of Catiline’s 
friends, probably for the same reason that Peter warmed himself at 
the High Priest’s fire. He was an impetuous, eloquent, and dissolute 
young man, though probably not more dissolute than a hundred 
other young noblemen who do not happen to have offended Cicero. 
With his peculiar reasons for hating Clodius, it is not strange that 
Cicero, who could touch so playfully on the debaucheries and Mohock 
pranks of his favourite Czelius, should never mention the affair of 
the Bona Dea without a hurricane of strong epithets. But why, in 
the name of all that is genuine and sincere, should learned and 
reverend gentlemen of the present day work themselves into a 


(1) This is the date given by Dr. Schmitz for the festival (article Bona Dza, in Dr. 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary), and I presume he had examined all the authorities on the 
point. Mr. Merivale, following Drumann, assigns it to December. As they give no 
reason for adopting that date, I suppose they think it is required by the letter of 
Cicero to Atticus, of January 1, 61, in which he says, “I suppose you heard that 
Clodius had been caught,” &c. No doubt such language most naturally implies that 
the event was of recent occurrence. Still, if it had received little attention, as I 
imagine was the case, till the end of 62, and was now being raked up fora political 
purpose, it is not unnatural that Cicero should refer to it in such terms. It must be 
remembered that there is no letter to Atticus extant for the year 62. 

(2) Suetonius, Asconius, and the Greek historians, all say that Clodius was smitten with 
Cresar’s wife. It is, however, extremely unlikely that he should have chosen such an 
occasion for an interview. Cicero, though frequently alluding to the affair, nowhere 
hints that she was the object of his affections. Her father, Pompeius Rufus, had been 
dead twenty-six years, and as he was consul, cannot have been less than forty-three at 
the time of his death, while he may have been much older. Pompeia, therefore, must 
have been older than Clodius, who is described as a beardless youth, and the chances 
are that she was many years older. Cesar did not impute any fault to his wife; but as 
sacrilege had been committed in the house of which she was mistress, if any public 
disaster had followed, popular superstition would have pointed at Pompeia, and he 
thought it prudent to separate his fortune from hers. 

(8) Astonius, in Ciceronis Milonianam, 55. Asconius had better means of knowing 
the truth than any ancient writer on these events whose works have come down to us. , 
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passion and pump out floods of moral indignation, because in the 
year 61 before Christ a young Roman did not believe that he would 
be struck blind if he peeped at the rites of the Bona Dea? It seems 
to me that if Roman manners had allowed Cesar, or any other male 
relation of the ladies compromised, to give the offender a sound horse- 
whipping, the requirements of the case would have been amply 
satisfied. No man of any education and culture believed in these 
ancient superstitions. The most religiously inclined were Deists. 
Undoubtedly there was still much superstition among the vulgar, 
and the nobility tried towork upon it. Still, if Clodius had not been 
politically obnoxious, his affair would never have been exalted into a 
cause célébre. As it was, no notice was taken of it for seven months. 
It happens that we know nothing about the latter half of the year 
62, owing to a blank in Cicero’s correspondence, or we should 
probably find that Clodius had given some fresh offence to the 
oligarchy. 

In the beginning of 61 the Senate determined to take the matter 
up, and directed the consuls to propose a bill to the people for bringing 
Clodius to trial, not before a jury selected by lot in the ordinary way, 
but before a jury nominated by the Pretor. I do not know that it 
can be ascertained who the Preetor for this year was. But remem- 
bering the violent proceedings of the year before, we are not surprised 
to learn that, with the exception of the consul Piso and the tribune 
Fufius, all the magistrates of 61 were in the interest of the Senate.’ 
Here, therefore, was a manifest attempt to crush a political opponent 
by means of a packed jury. The consuls, as directed, proposed the 
bill, though Piso did not conceal his disapproval of it.” The popular 
feeling, as might have been expected, was strongly against it. Cicero 
says it was opposed by the gang of Catiline and the agents of Clodius 
(grex Catilinaee—operee Clodianz), and that voting tickets in the 
negative alone were furnished. It is an old story. Those who like 
may believe it. There are people to this day who assure you that 
Napoleon III. obtained his throne by tampering with the ballot-box. 

When the nobles saw how things were going, they broke up the 
assembly, apparently by violence,* and the Senate met to deliberate. 
After an exciting debate it was resolved that the consuls should again 
propose the bill, and that no public business should be transacted 
till it was carried. Such an outrageous resolution illustrates the 
spirit of these Roman Conservatives, and proves that they were 
animated by some stronger motive than a desire to punish an offence 
which for seven months they had not thought worth noticing. 

At this point it becomes necessary to lay before the reader the 

(1) Cicero, Ad. Att., i. 14. 


(2) Piso autem consul lator rogationis idem erat dissuasor.—J0id. 
(3) Concursu optimatum comitia dimittuntur.—did. 
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vulgar account in order that its irrationality may be clearly under- 
stood. I give it in the words of the latest biographer of Cicero. 
“ Hortensius, however, fearing that the tribune Fufius Calenus would 
interpose his veto if the bill was passed by the people, and so render 
it a dead letter,’ proposed that Fufius himself should bring forward a 
bill declaring, like the other bill, that Clodius’s offence was sacrilege, 
but providing that the jury should be chosen by Jot out of the decurie. 
This was intended as a compromise, for it limited the number of 
persons out of whom the jury could be formed, and so diminished the 
chances of having a needy and corruptible set, and yet preserved at 
the same time the principle of fairness in not selecting the names. 
But Hortensius felt so confident that Clodius must be convicted, that 
he was indifferent as to what kind of tribunal tried him.’” 

If an historian can explain a difficulty, let him do so, and we will 
thank him. If he cannot explain it, let him state the difficulty and 
leave it, and we will also thank him. What I cannot understand is 
the satisfaction some people seem to find in plastering over a difficulty 
with words, and affecting to give a solution which they must be aware 
is no solution at all. Neither Mr. Forsyth nor any one else, as far as 
I am aware, has given an explanation of this trial which a serious 
inquirer can accept. The statement that the bill of Fufius declared 
Clodius’s offence to be sacrilege is not only absolutely unsupported 
by any ancient author, but is, when one comes to think of it, unmean- 
ing nonsense. No one disputed that it was sacrilege, or rather 
“incestum.” Equally untrue is it that the bill of Fufius introduced 
any novelty whatever into the constitution of the jury. It was the 
ordinary practice “that the jury should be chosen by lot out of the 
decuria.” I defy any one to show that Clodius was not tried exactly 
like any other criminal. 

And yet that there was a compromise is evident. In what did this 
compromise consist? I make bold to say that the historians have 
hitherto gone upon an entirely wrong scent. 

In the early period of the Roman commonwealth there were no 
permanent courts of justice. A criminal was tried before the whole 
people, acting in its legislative capacity, either in the comitia cen- 
turiata or fributa, the didsecnee being that a consul or praetor pre- 
sided in the former, a tribune in the: latter. Each sentence was in 
fact a daw for that special occasion. The first modification of this 
usage was the appointment of a committee of the people to try an 
offender under the presidency of a praetor (Questio). A further 
modification was when permanent machinery of this kind was pro- 


(1) Observe the coolness of the assumption that the bill would have passed. Mr. 
Forsyth ought to know that a tribune’s veto was interposed, not after a bill had passed, 
but before it was put to the vote. 

t (2) Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero,” i. 151. 
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vided for trying certain classes of crime (Questiones perpetue). All 
these Questiones perpetue had been appointed by the people assembled 
in comitia tributa, and being regarded as mere committees of that 
assembly, they could not inflict capital punishment, a prerogative of 
which the comitia tributa had been deprived at the time of the Decem- 
viral legislation. The comitia centuriata (or a committee of it, had such 
existed) could sentence to death. Sut during the later period of the 
commonwealth the cexturiata had practically become obsolete except 
for the election of magistrates. All important business was transacted 
in the tributa, of which, as I have said, the Questiones perpetuw were 
offshoots." 

Now, when the oligarchy wanted to try Clodius, I should be glad to 
know before what court they were to bring him. There might be 
clear laws against éncestum. But unless incestum came under one of 
those classes of crime for which Questiones had been established, there 
was no means of setting the law in operation. There were Questiones 
perpetue de Repetundis, de Sicariis et Venefieis, de Parricidio, &e., but 
none de Incesto. It was a casus omissus. On such a difficulty arising, 
the ordinary course would have been for a tribune, upon the requisi- 
tion of the Senate, to have proposed, the necessary law to the comitia 
tributa for the creation of a new Questio de Incesto. When the law 
was carried, the usual number of jurymen (judices), probably seventy 
or eighty, would have been selected by lot from the decuriw, and 
after the usual challenges on the part of accuser and defendant 
(rejectiones), the remainder would have been impannelled, under the 
presidency of the praetor, to try the accused. 

Such would have been the ordinary procedure. But I imagine that 
on this occasion the oligarchy, in the spirit of presumptuous violence 
which they had manifested since the coup d état, were bent on 
nothing less than galvanising the comitia centuriata into a new life 
for the purpose of creating by its instrumentality a Questio to try 
Clodius. They promised themselves two advantages from this course : 
the first was, that in creating a new Questio, a new method of select- 
ing a jury might be introduced; the other was, that a Quastio 
emanating from the comitia cenivriata would have the power of 
sentencing to death. It is astonishing that amidst all the discussion 
about this celebrated trial, no one should have drawn attention to 
the significant fact that, though all the tribunes except Fufius were 
on their side, the Senate direct the consu/s to move the bill, and that 
after one failure it is still the consu/s whom they require to renew 
the attempt ; and this, though one of these magistrates was doing 
all in his power to defeat the measure which he was obliged in his 
official capacity to introduce. Why was not a tribune employed in 


(1) See the lucid and philosophical treatment of this subject in Mr. Maine’s Ancient 
Law, chap. x. 
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the usual way? There can be but one answer to the question. A 
tribune could not convoke or set in motion the comitia centuriata, 
and it was by that assembly that the Senate was determined to act. 
It is true neither Cicero nor any other authority mentions that the 
bill was moved in the comitia centuriata. I presume that for a Roman 
such information was not necessary, because to tell him that a bill 
was moved by a consul was equivalent to telling him that it was 
moved in the comitia centuriata. This point being established, I can 
see no more probable motives for the policy of the Senate than those 
I have suggested above; the desire, namely, to pack a jury, and to 
obtain a sentence of death. There were, it is true, features in the 
organisation of the comitia centuriata which made it somewhat less 
democratic than the ¢ributa; its origin and traditions were less 
offensive to the oligarchy; but I cannot for a moment suppose 
that they would have convulsed Rome for so trifling an advantage. 
After resolving, then, to propose the consular bill a second time, 
the Senate had at the last moment flinched from the dead lock that 
would have ensued if Fufius had met its resolution with the tribu- 
nitian veto. Fufius undertook to bring in a bill himself in the or- 
dinary way—that is, in the comitia tributa—for constituting a Questio 
to try Clodius. With this compromise the Senate was forced to con- 
tent itself. The attempt to institute a Questio emanating from the 
comitia centuriata, the power of packing a jury, the satisfaction of 
executing Clodius—these much-desired objects it had to forego. But 
as the facts charged against Clodius could not be seriously disputed, 
as the jury would be certain to contain many of his political oppo- 
nents, as superstitious feelings might influence many who were his 
political supporters, the Senate counted almost with certainty upon 
obtaining a verdict of guilty, and the infliction of a serious penalty. 
The court was constituted, and the trial was conducted, I repeat 
it, by the ordinary rules. L. Lentulus for the prosecution, and Curio 
pére for. the defence, challenged as many jurors as the law allowed. 
At last a jury of fifty-six was impannelled. Clodius set up an alibi, 
which Cicero was called by the prosecution to disprove.’ Dio Cassius 
tells us that he was tried, not only for the affair of the Bona Dea, but 
for mutinous conduct when serving in Asia, and for incest with his 


(1) Niebuhr, in his lectures (vol. iii. p. 28 of the English edition), says that Clodius 
‘‘had the impudence to call Cicero as his witness,” but that Cicero “not only bore witness 
against Clodius, but gave free expression to his indignation, and said things which 
would necessarily have brought about the condemnation of Clodius, had he not pur- 
chased his acquittal.” This is all a pure invention of Niebuhr’s. Cicero, writing 
immediately after the trial to Atticus (i. 16), expressly tells him that he had said as 
little as he could: ‘“ Contraxi vela, neque dixi quidquam pro testimonio nisi quod erat 
ita notum atque testatum ut non possem prieterire.’”’ Niebuhr tells us that he loves 
Cicero as if he had known him, and that he had obtained a thorough insight into his 


character by studying that of Frederic Jacobi. Perhaps he found out what Cicero said 
on the trial in some similar way. 
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sister ; which evidently only means that the accuser, after the usual 
fashion, raked up all the stories, true or false, that were current about 
him. Eventually he was aquitted by a majority of six. 

Cicero, of course, says that the majority were bribed ; and, looking 
at the notoriety of the facts charged against Clodius, historians have 
unhesitatingly accepted his statement, even to its most incredible and 
disgusting details. For my part, I see no necessity for such an 
hypothesis; and I need hardly say that in this and similar cases 
Cicero’s assertions are worthy of notice just so far as they are pro- 
bable, and no further. 

In an English court of justice every effort is made to narrow down 
the discussion toa simple issue of fact. Every irrelevant allegation on 
either side is jealously excluded by the presiding judge. Usage and 
public opinion prescribe a course to the jury from which they cannot 
deviate ; though even in England, on political trials, the animus of 
jurymen leads them sometimes to disregard the evidence. But at 
Rome, a State trial, though technically relating to a specified act, 
virtually dealt with the whole life of the accused. Nor was this all. 
The jury looked on it as their duty to take into consideration other 
circumstances, which we should deem still more foreign to the 
question. Among these notoriously was the political bearing their 
verdict would have. A Roman jury never forgot that it was in some 
sort a committee of the Legislative Assembly. No one can admit 
more fully than Cicero himself, that they not only were at liberty, 
but were bound to let such considerations weigh with them. In his 
oration for Flaccus, he says :—‘‘Jurymen of good sense and high 
character have always, in giving their verdict, taken into consideration 
what was demanded by the interests of the community, public welfare, 
and the exigencies of State.”' Again, in his oration for Murena, he 
calls on the jury to acquit his client of bribery, because a verdict of 
guilty will give encouragement to the partisans of Catiline.’ 

But there was yet another reason why a Roman jury assumed the 
right of acquitting an accused person, even when the specified charge 
was proved beyond doubt. Their sentence could not be revised or 
modified. The prerogative of mercy, which with us belongs to the 
crown, at Rome rested with the jury. The functions and responsi- 
bilities which in England are divided between the jury, the judge, 
and the crown, at Rome devolved on the jury alone. This important 
fact appears to be entirely overlooked by historians, who moralise so 

(1) Semper graves et sapientes judices in rebus judicandis, quid utilitas civitatis, quid 
communis salus, quid reipublice tempora poscerent, cogitaverunt.—Pro Flacco, xxxix. 
Lord Ellenborough, in charging the jury on Peltier’s trial, had the indecency to tell 
them that “he trusted their verdict would strengthen the relations by which the 
interests of this country were connected with those of France.’’—State Trials, xxviii. 
618. 

(2) Pro Murena, xxxvii.—xl. 
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loftily on the corruption of Roman courts of justice. They might 
much more reasonably assume the depravity of the Home Secretary 
when he reprieves a criminal, after a verdict of guilty has actually 
been found and sentence pronounced. 

Now let us place ourselves for a moment in the position of a citizen 
of the popular party who finds himself designated by lot to serve on 
the jury of Clodius. He feels that this prosecution has been com- 
menced solely with the view of ruining one of the prominent 
champions of his party. He knows, on the one hand, that there is 
not an educated man in Rome who believes in the existence of the 
Bona Dea ; and, on the other, that chastity is a very uncommon virtue 
among young patricians. He remembers that this very act was for 
seven months treated as a matter of no consequence. He has looked 
on while every art was tried to take the investigation out of the hands 
of a regular tribunal and commit it to a jury specially packed by a 
tool of the oligarchy. Two years have not elapsed since he saw his 
political leaders put to death in open contempt of law by the same 
men who are now availing themselves of the forms of law to crush 
Clodius. The prosecutors, by arraigning the whole life of the accused, 
virtually place this issue before him: Do you think Clodius so bad 
and dangerous a citizen that the first opportunity ought to be seized 
for punishing him? ‘To such a question, the citizen who had selected 
Clodius as his political leader could return but one answer. As far 
as I can see, if I had been on that jury, my answer would have been 
the same. I would no more have sacrificed Clodius to that lawless 
und malignant oligarchy, than I would have given the late Lord 
Campbell an opportunity for stretching the meaning of a statute to 
hang Dr. Bernard. 

The alibi raised by Clodius merely amounted to a plea of not guilty. 
It was not believed, or probably intended to be believed, by anybody. 
The object of calling Cicero, of all men in the world, to disprove it, is 
evident. It was hoped that a sensational scene might be got up by 
producing him in court. In a letter to Atticus, full of the most 
laughable vanity, he asserts that there was such a scene, and that the 
jury were evidently ready to lay down their lives for him. Knowing 
as we do from his own words what the complexion of the majority of 
this jury was, we learn what to think of these certificates of popularity 
which the orator is always transmitting to his correspondents. Pro- 
bably the twenty-five Conservatives were noisily demonstrative, 
thereby not improving the temper of their thirty-one Democratic 
colleagues. Cicero tells Atticus that he lost all interest in the matter 
after the idea of proceeding by a consular bill was abandoned, and 
that on the trial he said as little as he could help, and nothing but 
what had been amply established by other witnesses. This statement 
has been overlooked by Mr. Forsyth, who suggests that Cicero may 
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have been the only man in Rome who could disprove the alibi." The 
fact is, that all the writers who have treated this question are 
possessed with the idea that the evidence given by Cicero on this 
trial was the cause of the ill-will borne to him by Clodius, and that 
the enmity of Clodius was the cause of Cicero’s banishment ; both of 
which suppositions are entirely untrue. Clodius knew that Cicero 
had come forward, not to give evidence, which was quite superfluous, 
but from a restless itching to be conspicuous, and a desire to please 
the oligarchy. The incident was no doubt irritating to a defendant, 
but it weighed for very little in the war which followed. Cicero 
nowhere, as far as I know, attributes his troubles to it. In fact, 
though the trial had taken place in the spring of 61, we do not find 
in his correspondence anything to show that he anticipated an attack 
from Clodius till the end of 59. That during all this time-a bitter 
personal hostility was growing up between the two orators is of course 
admitted. But it did not result from the trial. It arose from the 
speeches subsequently made by Cicero in the Senate, in which, as he 
frequently informs Atticus with much glee, he has been “ smashing ” 
Clodius (Clodium presentem fregi in senatu). When the moment 
came for the orator himself to be smashed, Clodius was naturally 
ready enough to be the instrument. But Cicero’s fall was due to 
causes much more serious and deep-rooted than his feud with Clodius, 
causes which I shall now proceed to explain. 

The coup d’état of 63 had been made possible by the absence of the 
great fighting man in the Kast, and by the alliance between the 
governing and moneyed classes, for effecting which Cicero takes so 
much credit to himself. But both these conditions of success soon 
passed away. Towards the end of 62 Pompeius returned. Every one 
felt that the reaction was over when he set foot in Italy. That he 
would resume his old policy of clipping the wings of the oligarchy 
seems to have been looked for as a matter of course. The only doubt 
was whether he would not lead his army straight to Rome and call 
the Senate to account for the murder of the Catilinarian leaders and 
the illegal deposition of Caesar and Metellus Nepos. But Pompeius 
was a slow-moving politician. His vanity was never disturbed by 
the fear of a rival. He felt himself master of the situation and 
rather took a delight in dallying with it. We may safely affirm 
that to have both parties in the State larding him with flattery and 
hanging on every ambiguous word that fell from his lips was more 
exquisitely delicious to a man of his paltry character than the actual 
exercise of government. He avoided giving any decided opinion on 
the trial of Clodius, and during the rest of the year 61, though 
steadily paying court to the populace, and taking care to celebrate 


(1) Clodius pleaded that he had been at Interamna, fifty miles from Rome, at the time 
of the outrage ; whereas he had called on Cicero that very morning. 
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his triumph with unprecedented splendour, he took no direct part in 
politics. The consequence was that the nobles, forgetting their first 
awe, began to hold him rather cheap, and showed an indisposition to 
ratify his acts in the East, or to provide allotments of land for his 
veterans. Before the end of the year he had found out his mistake. 
The nobility were not yet sufficiently humbled for his purpose. He 
would have preferred, if it had been possible, to step serenely into a 
quasi-regal position by the acquiescence of the nobility, rather than 
to storm it indecorously at the head of the mob. But the mountain 
would not come to Mahomet ; so there was nothing for it but to ally 
himself with the sworn enemies of the Senate and revert to the policy 
of his first consulship. 

His colleague in that consulship had been Crassus. They had 
signalised their year of office by upsetting the oligarchic constitution 
framed by Sulla. It was to Crassus he now again looked for support. 
The influence of the celebrated millionaire naturally lay with the 
moneyed men, and although Cicero affected to be the representative 
and patron of that class, we may be sure they looked on him much as 
the hop-growers look on Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Their real representative 
was Crassus. Now it happened that in 61 the Senate, stupidly elated 
by its victory over Catiline, and beginning to undervalue Pompeius, 
had mortally offended the moneyed men, and Cicero was moaning 
over the dissolution of the alliance which he had taken such pains to 
patch up. Crassus had stood by his business friends, and could now 
depend upon them to back him in an assault upon the Senate. 

Ceesar was at this time in Spain as pro-Preetor, and in his absence 
Clodius was the most prominent leader of the popular party. Conscious 
that his peculiar vocation was to sway a mob, Clodius had decided to 
divest himself of his rank as a patrician, which prevented him from 
filling the tribunate ; for, though any one invited by a tribune could 
address the comitia tributa, it was of course much more convenient to 
wield that assembly with his own hand. Exasperated but not mate- 
rially weakened by the destruction of Catiline, recovering its courage 
when the return of Pompey drew the fangs of the reactionists, 
the popular party was now prepared to renew the assault on the 
senatorial government. Naturally its first wish was to punish the 
chief agents in the coup d’état, particularly Cicero. He was well 
aware that he had sinned past forgiveness. His eternal accounts of 
the applause which greeted his appearances in public have misled the 
historians into the belief that he was really popular in the interval 
between his consulship and his banishment. The thing is utterly 
incredible. I have no doubt that the father of his country was 
invariably hooted by the mob. It is true he does not confess it. But 
does he ever own to being hissed, or even received with coolness, on 
any single occasion throughout his career? Ihave already said that 
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he seems to have fought shy of the rostra between his consulship 
and his exile, reserving his oratory for the Senate and the courts of 
law. But notwithstanding his careful silence as to the contumely 
heaped upon him by the populace, he betrays the truth by the pleasure 
with which he describes one solitary occasion when he had been spared 
his usual charivari. With respectable people, he tells Atticus, he’ 
stands just as he did; with the vile mob he is on much better terms 
than he was; the acquittal of Clodius, in spite of his evidence, had 
put it in better humour; and so his “unpopularity had been pain- 
lessly let blood.”' Another reason, he says, was that he was looked 
on as the bosom friend of Pompeius; ‘and in fact I am so much in 
his company, that they call him Cneus Cicero ; and so at the games 
and gladiatorial show I was received with wonderful applause with- 
out any whistling ” (Mirandas ixonpaciac sine ulla pastoricia fistula 
auferebamus).? How many pair of hands it would take to send 
Cicero home a proud and happy man, every one must judge for 
himself ; but it is very evident that the “ whistling” of the unwashed 
had lately formed an unpleasant accompaniment to the clapping of 
the front benches. . 

It was apparent now, even to so -dull a reader of the political 
barometer as Cicero throughout his career showed himself to be, that 
the democratic party, backed by Pompeius, would soon be dominant ; 
and to his mortification he had discovered that his noble friends, for 
whom he had incurred so much odium, were ready to sacrifice him 
when the day of retribution should come. He had therefore attached 
himself to Pompeius as the only protector who could shield him from 
popular indignation, and, studiously abstaining from politics, devoted 
himself to his profession of advocate. 

Pompeius had commenced operations after his usual oblique fashion, 
by procuring the election of his creature Afranius to the consulship 
for the year 60. But it was not till the return of Caesar from Spain 
in the summer of that year that the attack was conducted with any 
vigour. To Cesar no doubt is to be ascribed the plan ef action 
resolved on by the three leaders. The Senate was to be humbled. 
The chief agents of the coup d’état were to be punished. The acts of 
Pompeius in the East were to be ratified, and his veterans provided 
with land. Caesar was to be consul, and in that capacity to execute 


(1) Noster autem status hic est: apud bonos iidem sumus quos reliquisti ; apud sordem 
urbis et faccem multo melius nunc quam reliquisti. Nam et illud nobis non obest, videri 
nostrum testimonium non valuisse. Missus est sanguis invidie sine dolore. (Ad. Att.,i. 16.) 

(2) “He had associated himself to the Smith, whose motions he had watched for the 
purpose of joining him; for it was Oliver Proudfute’s opinion that men of action 
showed to most advantage when beside each other; and he was delighted when some 
wag of the lower class had gravity enough to cry out without laughing outright, 
“There goes the pride of Perth,—there go the slashing craftsman, the jolly Smith of 
the Wynd, and the bold bonnct-maker.”— Tair Maid of Perth. 
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the scheme of the coalition. Clodius was to co-operate as mob-orator, 
and the coalition were to promote his adoption into a plebeian house, 
with a view to the tribunate. 

Ceesar’s election was carried in spite of a profligate expenditure 
of money by the nobility, towards which even the strict Cato con- 
tributed his share. The first measure of the new Consul on entering 
office, in January, 59, was to propose an agrarian law, which triumphed 
over the fierce opposition of the nobles. The other Consul, Bibulus, 
an obstinate oligarch, was unable to show his face in public. Cesar 
acted as if he was sole Consul. Then came the impeachments of 
Antonius and Flaccus, both of them odious for their share in the 
coup d’état. When the verdict was given against Antonius the people 
dressed Catiline’s tomb with flowers." Cicero knew that he was 
marked out for popular vengeance, but he trusted that his new patron 
Pompeius would protect him. E 

Early in the year, Clodius, by the aid of Cesar, was enrolled a 
Plebeian. Historians uniformly represent him as taking this step 
for the sole purpose of gratifying a blind animosity against Cicero. 
If there is a childish way of explaining a political movement, a 
literary man will generally adopt it. He is irresistibly attracted 
by what is petty and personal, as he is repelled and alarmed by the 
idea of an orderly evolution of human affairs. It is so easy, and to 
the vulgar mind so agreeable, to attribute the Persian invasion 
of Greece to a curtain lecture of Atossa’s, or the English Reforma: 
tion to the pretty face of Anne Boleyn. The fall of Cicero was as 
much due to his quarrel with Clodius about the a/ibi, as the fall of 
Strafford to his quarrel with Vane about the title of Raby. Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus at this time, while repeatedly alluding to the 
adoption of Clodius, contain no hint that he looked on it as having 
any special reference to himself. Towards the end of the year, 
indeed, he begins to get alarmed. The populace was not satisfied 
with the punishment of subordinates. It demanded justice on the 
arch-criminal himself; and Clodius, irritated by the abuse and 
obscene jests with which Cicero mercilessly pelted him, made no 
secret of his intention to call him to account. In this he was 
undoubtedly acting in concert with the coalition, and especially with 
Ceasar, who, though personally sorry for Cicero, was determined that 
justice should not be baulked. Amnesty for rank and file is good ; 
but it would have been the height of weakness to spare a leader so 
guilty and so unrepentant as Cicero. Pompeius acted the basest 
part conceivable. Over and over again he pledged himself to his 
protégé that no harm should befall him. Cicero felt that his patron 
was playing him false, but with characteristic weakness clung to this 
treacherous support. From Crassus, his old foe, nothing but hostility 
was to be expected. 


(1) Cicero, pro Flacco, xxxviii. 
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It is impossible to read Cicero’s correspondence during this year 
without feeling the most profound contempt for him as a political 
observer. He refused to open his eyes to anything he did not want 
to see. He will have it that Pompeius, Cesar, and Crassus, are the 
most unpopular men in Rome. The masses are full of devotion to 
the Senate. Cato and Bibulus are the favourites—Bibulus who had 
been driven into his house by popular fury, and did not venture 
outside it again during the rest of his year of office! In the theatre 
hits at Pompeius are the signal for applause. Probably Cicero sitting 
among the senators in the stalls tried to persuade himself that their 
petulance was a sample of popular feeling.’ If he did, he was des- 
tined to learn the truth soon by bitter experience. 

Clodius came into office at the close of 59, and lost no time 
in proposing and carrying a series of democratic measures. With 
strange perversity we are asked to believe that “the true design of 
all these laws was to introduce only with better grace the grand 
plot of the play—the banishment of Cicero.” The punishment of 
Cicero was a logical and practical necessity of the policy of the coali- 
tion. Instead of proceeding by the tedious and uncertain method of 
an impeachment, Clodius proposed, a law that “whoever had put 
to death a Roman citizen without trial should be banished.” Then 
was seen a spectacle that must have been very sweet to all who had 
suffered or trembled at the time of the coup @’ état, and who remembered 
that terrible day when Cicero, surrounded by the nobles and moneyed 
men with their drawn swords, had led his prisoners through the 
Forum to the place of execution. Now he might be seen in a squalid 
dress, followed by a train of crest-fallen aristocrats, and pelted with 
mud and stones while he strove to excite the compassion of his fellow- 
citizens. He tells us that “twenty thousand men” (senatus hominum 
que viginti millia) went into mourning with him. Sanguine as he 
was of obtaining the applause of posterity, he perhaps hardly expected 
that the historians would solemnly one after the other repeat his 
wild exaggeration, as a reliable statistical fact.” But his humiliation 
availed him as little as the authority of the Senate. “People were 
mistaken,” as Gabinius said, “who thought the Senate was going 
to have its way this time; the moment was come for those who 
had trembled to take vengeance.” Cicero was banished to a 


(1) In Paris, during’ the hottest period of the Revolution, the reactionists for the 
most part had it their own way at the theatres. 

(2) Mr. Forsyth says that ,twenty thousand of the nodlest youths in Rome testified 
their attachment, &c. ‘Middleton says that “the whole body of the knights and tho 
young nobility to the number of twenty thousand perpetually attended him about the city.” 
London is nearly ten times as large as Rome in the time of Cicero; but “twenty 
thousand noble youths” would be rather difficult to get together even in the height of 
the season. One would think, too, that to pelt twenty thousand noble youths with mud 
would be hardly safe to the pelters. Perhaps if we cut off a couple of figures from 
20,000 we shall be near the mark. 
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distance of four hundred miles from Rome. If ever a statesman 
had merited capital punishment it was Cicero; but from the fatal 
defect in the Reman constitution already alluded to, the penalty 
which ought to be reserved for high political crimes could not be 
inflicted, and the populace (ever and everywhere less bloodthirsty 
and more law-abiding than an oligarchy) did not apply to their 
fallen enemy the precedent of violence he had himself established. 
Cesar, while inflexibly carrying out the programme which justice as 
well as policy prescribed, harboured nothing of malice in his open, 
kindly heart. He was really sorry for Cicero, whose amiable qualities 
he was perhaps singular among his contemporaries in liking, and to 
break his fall he had offered to take him to Gaul as his lieutenant. 
But Cicero flattered himself that his sentence must be revoked in 
a few days, or, at most, weeks. His correspondence paints Caesar 
and Pompeius to the life. The latter he charges, and justly so, with 
hypocrisy, meanness, and treachery. Cesar, on the other hand, is 
a straightforward opponent, hard as steel in what he had determined. 
Not for a moment does it occur to the accused man that there will 
be any use in attempting to work on Czesar’s feelings. But there is 
not an insinuation against his candour and good faith. From Cicero 
such silence is eloquent. It was this perfect simplicity of character 
that carried Cesar, as it carried our own Cromwell, to immortality. 
The representative of all that Cicero most dreaded and disliked, he 
is the only man of that time who has no cause to regret that his 
portrait hangs in the Tullian gallery. 

Cicero’s behaviour under adversity is a subject on which I have 
no wish to dwell. My aim is not to persecute the memory of an 
individual, but to set the Roman Revolution in a clear light, and 
strip off the false colours with which the anecdote-mongers have 
bedaubed it. It is their fault if a rational narrative cannot be built 
up till this or that man’s false reputation has been demolished. Let 
us hasten to examine the circumstances under which the sentence of 
banishment was reversed. 

The ups and downs in Cicero’s life are a well-known text to stupid 
sermons on popular fickleness. I maintain that “ popular fickle- 
ness’? is a phrase that literary men—particularly the poorest of 
them, journalists and historians—have invented to hide their own 
incapacity for tracing the orderly evolution of political events. The 
people are not fickle. Perhaps their most striking characteristic, 
especially under democratic institutions, is the staunchness and 
obstinacy with which they cling to views and beliefs once embraced. 
Let any one think of all the stupid, common-place people he knows, 
—the largest part, that is, of his acquaintance. Do they ever 
change their minds? Or if they do sometimes change, is it not 
always in obedience to “the logic of facts,” as the modern phrase 
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is,—in submission, that is to say, to defeat? They are not the men 
to turn with the tide and ride in on the wave of success. No; they 
drop in, silent and unnoticed, when there is no credit to be gained 
and their adhesion is valueless. There is little to be said for their 
intelligence, but it is a shame to rob them of their character. When 
circumstances favour their principles they are noisy and demon- 
strative. But there comes a time when things go against them. 
Their principles seem to fail in application, and they are obliged 
to hold their tongues. Then the opposite party crow and triumph. 
But where is the fickleness? You might as well charge a meeting 
of the United Kingdom Alliance with fickleness because the room 
in which they are passing decorous resolutions resounded yesterday 
with the toasts of a dinner of licensed victuallers. A small unstable 
per-centage there may be, which is swayed by every gust; but the 
majority of average men are very slow to change. 

I have shown, I trust satisfactorily, that the Roman populace, in 
banishing Cicero, were acting in a natural, consistent way. I am now 
about to show that they persisted steadily in the same sentiments, 
and that the reversal of the sentence was accomplished in defiance 
of their wishes. Such an assertion may startle those who have read 
of the unanimous vote of the comitia and the triumphal entry of the 
Father of his Country, borne, as he says, upon the shoulders of Italy. 
What ought to have startled them is the gross improbability of the 
story they have always been asked to believe. 

Cesar’s consulate had come to a close at the end of 59. Eager 
to depart for his province of Gaul, where he was to enter on his 
military career, he nevertheless lingered outside the walls of Rome 
with a small armed force until he had seen the banishment of Cicero 
carried into effect. Then at last he turned his face northwards. Thrown 
as he had been into close communication with Pompeius during the 
last year and a half, it is impossible that his penetration should not 
have thoroughly fathomed the feebleness and duplicity of him who 
was still supposed at Rome to be the coming man; and when he 
left to his care the programme of the coalition, it must have been 
with considerable misgivings as to his ability or willingness to carry 
it out for any length of time. But he could hardly have anticipated 
that the fretful incapacity of his ally would spoil everything before 
the year was out. As long as Cesar had been on the spot, Clodius 
had known his place, and had proved a valuable instrument in the 
hands of the coalition. But no sooner was Cesar’s back turned 
than the tribune took the bit in his mouth. Even he had found 
out Pompeius, and to his irreverent spirit there was perhaps some- 
thing amusing in treading on the toes of the solemn impostor. 
What the points of collision were it is unnecessary to mention here. 
Clodius may have been actuated merely by private ambition. But 
it is at least as likely that he suspected Pompeius of betraying the 
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democratic cause. However that may be, the man of war, swelling 
with offended dignity, and forgetting the great game-he had under- 
taken to play, in his impatience to crush his antagonist made over- 
tures to the nobility,—in other words, dissolved the coalition. 

The terms of the nobility of course were the re-establishment of 
the senatorial government and the recall of Cicero. The first con- 
dition Pompeius might hope to evade; but the second had to be 
executed in advance ; and in conjunction with the nobles he paved 
the way for it by “engineering” the elections, as the Americans 
say, for the year 57. The new consuls were Lentulus Spinther, 
a staunch partisan of the senate, and Metellus Nepos, long known 
as a tool of Pompeius, who had hitherto made himself conspicuous by 
baiting Cicero, but was now prepared at the bidding of his patron 
to promote the orator’s recall. The compact between Pompeius and 
the senatorial leaders was made as early as May, 58, but it was 
probably kept quite dark till after the elections in July.’ Cicero 
had already been apprised of what was in contemplation, and had 
ventured to write to Pompeius, but it does not appear that he got 
any answer from the cautious dissembler. In the meantime Pompeius 
had written to Cesar to obtain his consent. It is clear that the 
answer must have been unfavourable; for, later in the year, Cicero’s 
devoted partizan, Sextius, went into Gaul on the same errand.” We 
may take it as certain that Caesar steadily refused to stultify himself 
by giving any consent to this imbecile reversal of the policy of the 
coalition. 

If Pompeius had shown his hand before July, perhaps not all his 
influence combined with that of the nobles would have carried the 
elections. But, as it was, there were only two tribunes to head the 
democratic party. On January 25th, in spite, as it seems, of the 
veto of the tribune Serranus, the Senate caused a bill for the recall of 
Cicero to be submitted to the people. A riot ensued. Serranus and 
Q. Cicero were both wounded. The tribune Milo, a desperate ruffian, 
who afterwards murdered Clodius with the warm approval of Cicero, 
was besieged by the mob in his house. This time the unconsti- 

(1) There had been a motion in the Senate for Cicero’s recall in June, which Mr. 
Forsyth says was made with the approval of Pompcius. I know not what authority he 


has for the statement, and it is highly improbable’; for we know that Pompeius recom- 
mended that nothing should be done till the elections were over. Cicero, Ad. Att., 
iii, 13, 14, 18. 

(2) Cicero professes not to know what Cwsar said to Sextius, which is of course 
absurd. “ Quid egerit, quantum profecerit, nihil ad causam. Equidem existimo, si ille 
(ut arbitror) aequus nobis fuerit, nihil ab hoc profectum : siniratior non multum.” (Cic. 
pro Sextio, 33.) Imay here remark that Cicero uniformly affects ignorance or uncertainty 
about the course Cesar had pursued. Obvious as his motives are for doing so, he has 
effectually thrown the historians on a wrong scent. Mr. Forsyth, for instance, speaks of 
Cicero being “disappointed that Pompey and Cesar did not declare themselves more 
openly in his favour’’ (i. 213). Even if there were a line of Cicero to support such a 


statement, which there is not, to credit it would show a hopeless misapprehension of the 
situation, 
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tutional attempt to ignore the tribunitian veto was defeated. Cicero, 
of course, says that Serranus was bribed with the gold of Clodius, 
and that the assembly was broken up by the gladiators of Clodius. 
We have not got the Clodian version of the story. But we may 
guess it from the fact that Cicero’s friend, the tribune Sextius, was 
afterwards prosecuted for having resorted to violence, and that Cicero 
himself, in a work written eleven years afterwards, praises Milo for 
his public spirit in providing gladiators at his own expense on this 
occasion.! 

I have not wasted much of my space in transcribing the pre- 
posterous language of the historians, but I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of quoting Mr. Forsyth’s innocent reflections on these 
proceedings. 


‘* All Italy—the Senate, the two consuls, all the tribunes, with one exception, 
Pompey and Cesar (who was, however, absent), the two foremost men of Rome, 
an overwhelming number of the nobility and respectable class of citizens, wished 
for Cicero’s return, and yet the wishes of all were frustrated and their actions 
paralysed by the violence of one bold bad man. But the explanation is easy. 
Every Roman burgher had the franchise, and his yote was as good as that of 
the wealthiest and most powerful citizen. . . . There was no true balance 
of power in the constitution. No law could be passed without an appeal to 
universal suffrage, and what the sovereign people chose to ordain, even when 
legal formalities were not observed, had generally the force of law.” (i. 216.) 


Exactly so. Every Roman burgher had the franchise. No law 
could be passed without an appeal to universal suffrage. Thatis just 
the reason why I decline to accept the lazy hypothesis of “one bold 
bad man.” That my vote should outweigh the votes of twenty people 
who disagree with me and whose interests are opposed to mine, may 
possibly be very right and expedient; but if it is to be called a true 
balance of power we may as well shut up the English dictionary. 

The sentiment of the people had been unmistakably declared in 
January. In that sentiment they persisted through the spring and 
summer, in spite of the influence of Pompeius, the authority of the 
Senate, and the gladiators of Milo. The Senate at last resolved on 
desperate measures. The citizens of the municipal towns in Italy 
had the right of voting in the comitia at Rome, but practically they 
never exercised it. Their interest centred in their own town, with 
its assembly, senate, and magistrates. They were no longer the 
independent yeomen who had cheered on the noble brothers, the 
proto-martyrs of the revolution, and sworn to live or die with the 
beloved Drusus.” The industrial population had perished, or found 
its way to Rome, and the government of a municipium virtually lay 

(1) “I swear that those shall be my friends and those shall be my foes who are friends 


or foes to Drusus; also that I will spare neither mine own life nor the life of my 


children, or of my parents, except so far as it is for the good of Drusus.” (Oath of the 
Italians. Mommsen, iii. 232. Translation.) 
(2) Cicero de Officiis, ii, 17. 
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with the wealthy or comfortable slave-owners. The political sym- 
pathies of these men, so far as:they troubled themselves with imperial 
politics, would be with the governing class at Rome, the only class 
with which officially they came into contact. They neither knew nor 
cared what went on in the Forum or Campus Martius. They had 
always looked on the Senate as the supreme authority in Rome. 
Their municipal constitution had been organised by Sulla in the days 
of the reaction. They had an idea that Pompeius stood in Sulla’s 
shoes, that he was the coming man, and that it was the correct as 
well as the safe thing to back him. ,; 

The Senate determined to employ this class to crush the democratic 
opposition at Rome. Letters were written by the consuls to the 
authorities in the municipal towns that all ‘qui Rempublicam salvam 
vellent” (all, that is, who could be depended on to support the 
Senate) should come to Rome to vote for the recall of Cicero. Pompeius 
himself made a progress through many of these towns to stimulate 
their action. The result was that large numbers of Italians were 
collected in Rome on an appointed day, and under cover of these 
bands the Senate passed a resolution that any tribune exercising his 
constitutional right to impede the bill for the recall of Cicero, should 
be treated as a public enemy— in other words, knocked on the head ; 
and that if the bill was not passed within the next five days of 
meeting, the exile should return without it." The Italians were then 
thanked for their attendance, and charged to be in Rome again when 
the day should come for voting the bill. Accordingly on the fourth 
of August ‘the city was again filled with Italians pledged to support 
the Senate. The consul Lentulus convoked the centuries. The offi- 
cers whose business it was to distribute the voting-tickets and take 
charge of the ballot-boxes (diribitores et custodes tabularum), were set 
aside for this occasion, and their places filled by noblemen.’ After 
such precautions it is superfluous to say that the bill was carried. 
If it was carried, as Mr. Forsyth says, “ with hardly a dissentient 
voice,” the farce only appears the more absurd. 

Cicero enlarges with wonderful superlatives on the triumphal pro- 
gress which he says he made through Italy on his return to Rome in 
September. That the Greek cities in the south may have received 
him with demonstrations of joy, I think quite possible, because we 
read of their welcoming Pompeius with similar extravagance seven 


(1) There is no possibility, I believe, of fixing the date of this first visit of the Italians 
to Rome. Middleton places it on the 25th of May, and Mr. Forsyth gives May without 
specifying a day. I have searched all the authorities carefully without finding a trace 
of that or any other date. I suppose Middleton made a slip, and the later biographer 
has followed him. 

(3) If this was merely the statement of a Clodian partisan, I should not ask any one 
to believe it. But it rests on the authority of Cicero himself, who mentions it twice. 
Post. Red. in Sen., xi.; In Pisonem, xv. 
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years afterwards ; on which occasion Cicero sneers at their enthusiasm 
as “ineptum sane negotium et Greculum.”’ But nothing shall 
make me believe that the acclamations he speaks of in the streets of 
Rome, came from any but the nobles, the followers of the nobles, and 
the Italians who surrounded his carriage. Within three days after 
his return (when his Italian partisans had no doubt gone home) 
the populace drove the Senate out of the Capitol with showers of 
stones, and Cicero was afraid to show his face. In November we find 
him walking about Rome with a guard of armed men to protect him 
from the mob. His house, which he is rebuilding, is pulled down. 
The house of Milo is assaulted. If Cicero was a favourite with the 
Roman populace, they certainly dissembled their love most success- 
fully. 

Beyond this point the scope of the present article does not carry 
me. I have endeavoured to give a rational and consistent account of 
the events which have been distorted so audaciously by Cicero, and so 
credulously by his admirers. It will not be pretended that I have 
made a hero of Clodius. I disclaim all desire to blacken Cicero, for 
whom it is impossible not to feel kindly as a man of warm open 
heart, sprightly temper, infinite cleverness, and a genuine, though 
sadly embarrassed, love for virtue; amusing, but never offensive in his 
vanity ; and striving, even in his least justifiable actions, to persuade 
himself that he was working for a good end. But I cannot consent 
that the history of the Roman Revolution should be made more in- 
coherent than 

“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” 
in order to force it into harmony with the prepossessions of literary 
men. No one who has thoroughly conceived the rottenness of the 
oligarchical government, the vileness of the Senate itself, the medio- 
crity of its leaders, the misery of the Roman world, incalculable alike 
in amount and intensity, but will draw breath more freely when he 
enters at last on the splendid calm of two centuries, unparalleled 
hitherto in the history of the world, which followed the battle of 
Actium. The “ feex Romuli,” the “swinish multitude,” is entitled to 
the credit of having steadily pushed forwards to this consummation. 
The high-born, the wealthy, the educated, resisted it with sword and 
halter, bludgeon and knife. “Not many wise, not many noble,” 
wrote St. Paul, stating a fact, though he could not explain it. Ifhe 
had lived in our day he would have said that the proletariate class 
has naturally a breadth of view which education, unless positive in 
its spirit, only tends to impair. 
E. 8. Brxsty. 
(1) Tusc. Disp., i. 35. 
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Twenty years ago the art of telegraphy was so little understood, that 
only about twelve persons in Great Britain had invested money in 
the principal schemes which had been projected. With the recol- 
lections of the results of the railway mania still fresh in the memory 
of everybody, capitalists and the public ‘generally looked with no 
ordinary coldness, doubt, and suspicion on schemes which seemed to 
be much more chimerical than any which had been previously sub- 
mitted to the country. Members of the British Government, con- 
founding electric telegraphs with those imaccurate and trouble- 
some semaphores, whese windmill-like arms, rising and falling 
lazily on the heights of our southern shores, had communicated the 
tidings of the victories of our Nelsons and our Wellingtons, rejected 
without consideration, and even laughed at what they deemed the 
wild schemes of scientific enthusiasts ; whilst Earl Russell effectually 
extinguished all hopes of Government aid and countenance by snub- 
bing a Scottish electrician so pitilessly for having proposed a line 
from London to Edinburgh, that inventors, baffled and disappointed 
on every side, were compelled to seek the patronage and pecuniary 
encouragement of a small knot of shrewd and influential capitalists, 
headed by the late Robert Stephenson and the late John Lewis 
Ricardo, to whom we are primarily indebted for the existing 
telegraph system. Several countries on the Continent did not possess 
a single mile of line; whilst in France, Arago nearly failed to con- 
vince the Ministry of Louis Philippe that the time had come when 
electrical apparatus should supersede the semaphore system, which 
had continued in operation from the days of the first Revolution. 
But incredulous or indifferent though governments and peoples had 
been in relation to the subject of land lines, the climax of absurdity 
seemed to many persons in this country to have been reached, when 
proposals were seriously made to unite England and the Continent 
by means of a submerged wire; and so late as the year 1850 the 
project was denounced by a section of the English press as “a gigantic 
swindle.” Nor were the expressions indicative of opposition and of 
incredulity which found vent at the time the results of mere ignorance, 
or confined wholly to the uninitiated. Here and there scientific men 
might have been found who gravely expressed doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of the scheme; and one of the leading representatives of the 
telegraphic world endeavoured to prove to the writer, by elaborate 
fact and argument, that, both in its scientific and in its pecuniary 
results, the French line would be a signal failure. Opinions of this 
nature were, indeed, far from groundless. The English land system 
had been in the highest degree disappointing, both to the public and 
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to those who were more directly interested in its success. Theories 
which had been propounded and recognised by able experimentalists 
during a period of nearly one hundred years, were proved, by rigid 
practical tests, to be in some measure unsound; whilst results of 
the most satisfactory nature, which had been clearly demonstrated 
within the halls of colleges as attainable, were found to be either 
impossible or useless for practical, every-day purposes. The velocity 
of the electric current had been shown to be about equal to that of 
light, yet it not unfrequently happened that signals could not be 
indicated at a distance of fifty miles. Despatches from London to 
idinburgh were occasionally re-transmitted at five or six intermediate 
stations, before they reached their destination ; and it was often found 
necessary to repeat messages at Berwick to enable communication to 
be maintained between the south of Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land. The theory and the regulation of the battery were far from 
being well understood. Huge and ponderous needles swung on the 
dials with the lazy precision of the pendulum. The signalling of 
even a fraction of a letter was not unfrequently the work of more 
than a minute. The system of insulation was radically defective 
in every respect. Partially insulated copper wires were sunk in 
wood ; badly covered ones were encased in pipes; bare iron ones 
were stretched on posts insulated at first by means of goose-quills, 
and latterly by means of very small earthenware cones. The results 
of such defective systems were, that the current often escaped to the 
ground by a thousand minute channels ; the signals were frequently 
so weak as to be undecipherable ; whilst fog, rain, sleet, and even 
the condensed vapour of every passing locomotive, established what 
was termed a “ wet contact” between the wires, and caused inex- 
tricable confusion on lines which ran parallel. Newspaper despatches 
sometimes reached Edinburgh from London by train before trans- 
mission by telegraph had ceased ; whilst inaccuracies and delays were 
so frequent, that many persons, ignorant of the real causes, believed 
in the existence of an organised conspiracy among the operators to 
transmute and retard messages with the object of speculating in Stock 
and other exchanges. 

But despite the numerous obstacles which seemed to present them- 
selves, however, a few sanguine and enterprising persons formed the 
nucleus of the first Submarine Telegraph Company in the year 
1849, with the object of establishing communication between Dover 
and Calais. The scheme was not realised, however, till the suc- 
ceeding year; and even then only for a few hours. The very 
manner in which it was carried out proved that doubts as to the 
result had existed even in the minds of the promoters, and that 
serious pecuniary difficulties had appeared. Through that great high- 
way of commerce, the English Channel, the bed of which is greatly 
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exposed to the dragging of anchors during storms, and also to the 
operations of fishermen, a slender copper wire, encased in a gutta- 
percha rope only one-quarter of an inch in diameter, was submerged, 
and, as might have been expected, snapped a few hours after it 
was deposited ; whilst a French fisherman, who had hooked the line, 
offered portions for sale in the streets of Boulogne, as a rare sea- 
weed, or “tangle,” with a core of pure gold. The truth had been 
demonstrated, however, that it was quite practicable to transmit 
messages—a fact which convinced moneyed capitalists that, if a 
cable of sufficient strength were submerged, it would be as easy, if not 
easier, to transmit messages from England to France than from 
London to Dover. At that period the best insulating substance seemed 
to be gutta-percha, which had been introduced only a year or two 
previously for ordinary telegraphic purposes. It was possessed of the 
seemingly great advantages of being highly plastic and homogeneous. 
A far-seeing few maintained, however, that India and South American 
rubber were superior ; but, unfortunately, the experiments which had 
been made with these substances had been badly conducted, the gum 
and naptha which had been used for fixing them on the wires having 
evinced a tendency towards destructive chemical action. The second 
Channel line, submerged in September, 1851, consisted of four distinct 
copper wire conductors, covered with gutta-percha, surrounded with 
spun-yarn and hemp which had been saturated with tar, and finally 
invested with thick galvanised iron wires twisted spirally, in the 
manner of railway traction ropes, or of wire rigging. Enormous 
strength was thus attained ; and no better proof could be afforded of 
the efficiency of the cable than the fact that it still forms the principal 
channel of electric communication between England and the Southern 
capitals of Europe, flashing the telegrams of the ubiquitous Reuter 
as rapidly as ever. Other schemes were soon projected and carried 
out, and a few years later a stili stronger line was submerged to France ; 
whilst cables, constructed on similar principles, stretched successively 
from England to Belgium, Holland, Hanover, and Denmark. 

In one sense the complete success of these early efforts was unfor- 
tunate. Realising only the crude and primitive idea of insulating a 
wire, and of protecting it, they formed a kind of precedent or model 
for all succeeding efforts, without regard to the many laws and con- 
tingencies which should form the data for guiding us in the construc- 
tion and the working of cables. Besides, we have thus been led almost 
insensibly to the universal adoption of gutta-percha and of outer 
metallic coverings,—-two doubtful advantages in loug deep-sea lines, 
although unobjectionable in short ones submerged in anchorage 
ground. 

The question of establishing communication with America soon 
began to occupy the attention of the public. The crossing of the 
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Atlantic had been long regarded by a few intelligent telegraphists as 
practicable, so soon as accurate experimental data could be accumu- 
lated upon which the principles of construction might be soundly 
based. A mere accident, however, led primarily to all those hitherto 
abortive efforts which have been made to carry out the great scheme. 
An American joint-stock association had been formed in the year 
1851, with the object of connecting St. John’s, Newfoundland, with the 
telegraph system of Canada and the United States, so that by means 
of steamers from Galway the time for the transmission of European 
news throughout North America might be reduced to five days. The 
company fell into difficulties, however, and the engineer, Mr. F. N. 
Gisborne of London, proceeded to New York, with the view of 
securing the assistance of moneyed men who were interested in the 
scheme. Mr. Cyrus Field, a fortunate American capitalist, who had 
retired from business, happened by accident to hear Mr. Gisborne’s 
statements, when the idea suddenly flashed upon him, and as suddenly 
found expression“ Why not cross the Atlantic altogether?” Ere 
a few days had elapsed, he had satisfied himself that no serious 
engineering, mechanical, and electrical difficulties existed ; and having 
formed the nucleus of the existing Atlantic Telegraph Company, the 
rights of Mr. Gisborne’s association were purchased, which included, 
among others, the exclusive privilege of landing cables for fifty years 
on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. In the year 1857 the 
required capital, £350,000 in £1,000 shares was rapidly subscribed, 
whilst the English Government guaranteed a subsidy of £14,000 per 
annum so long as the line remained in complete working order. It 
was with the greatest difficulty, however, and only after protracted 
opposition, that Mr. Seward wrung a guarantee of a similar nature, 
by a majority of one, from the United States’ Senate. The manu- 
facture of the cable was proceeded with at once, but long ere it had 
been completed, its failure was predicted as inevitable by a few 
experienced electricians. In designing the form of construction, 
little else would appear to have been thought of than flexibility and 
lightness. Hurriedly, nay, recklessly gone about, as was proved in 
evidence before a Royal Commission, the cable, badly stored, abraded, 
pricked, and tinkered, was submerged on August 7th, 1858, after four 
unsuccessful efforts. 

Few circumstances could have indicated more decidedly and clearly 
the relation in which America stood to Europe than the manner in 
which the announcement of the establishment of communication was 
received throughout the Union. To ourselves the accomplishment 
of the feat was little else than a one day’s wonder—a satisfactory, 
but still an anticipated, triumph of science. From end to end of 
the United States, however, the stars and stripes waved over city 
and hamlet, cannon thundered, and bells rung; bonfires blazed in 
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town and village alike ; whilst in the great centres of activity, men 
in festive meetings gave vent to feelings and sentiments which 
reminded one of the gospel of fraternal peace preached to count- 
less thousands on the Champ de Mars during the first French 
Revolution. But all this “joy and uproar” was destined to be 
of short duration. Stimulated to spasmodic and unnatural activity, 
the cable stuttered and stammered for twenty-three days, and finally 
subsided into paralytic silence on September 18th, although so 
late as October 20th, it was for a moment literally galvanised 
into the semblance of life. The authentic records of the 271 com- 
munications which had passed through it, prove clearly that even 
if it had continued in operation, it would have become a kind of 
international nuisance. Messages, and odds and ends of messages, 
half-formed words, letters and fractions of letters, with signals which 
indicated neither words nor letters, form the curious though inte- 
resting contents of the Newfoundland and Valentia diaries. The 
congratulatory despatch of ninety-eight words from the Queen to 
President Buchanan was sixteen hours on the way, in consequence 
of several interruptions ; whilst the President’s reply of 149 words 
occupied more than ten consecutive hours in transmission. Messages 
of equal length have not unfrequently been flashed through land 
lines within three minutes. As might have been expected, numerous 
expedients were resorted to with the object of maintaining communi- 
cation. Professor W. Thompson, of Glasgow, devised an exquisitely 
sensitive instrument for signalling, which was occasionally used. 
This “marine reflecting galvanometer,” as it is termed, consisted of 
a magnetized needle, only one and a half grain in weight, bearing a 
minute mirror. The needle, free to move, was suspended by means of 
a silk thread, within a coil of hair-like, insulated, or covered wire. A 
graduated. scale was placed opposite the instrument. The deflections 
of the needle to the right and to the left were indicated in a darkened 
chamber, by means of the reflected rays which fell on the scale; and 
the telegraphist, watching the flashing of those rays, recorded their 
indications on a Morse instrument, depressing the key momentarily 
to indicate those dots, and a little longer to indicate those dashes 
which form the basis of the ordinary telegraphic alphabet. A flash 
to the right indicated the one symbol, and a flash to the left the 
other. This apparatus has proved of great value for testing the 
insulating properties of cables. If there be no escape of the cur- 
rent to the sea, the needle remains motionless, and the mirrored 
speck of light falls on zero of the scale; but if there is an electric 
leakage, it falls on the degree which indicates the amount. The 
instrument is so sensitive that, if the insulation of the Atlantic line 
had been perfect, a plate of copper and one of zinc, immersed in a 
solution of sulphuric acid and water contained in a tumbler, would 
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have caused a deflection of the needle of six degrees from the up- 
right position. It is by means of galvanometers of this nature 
that the condition of the broken line of 1865 is known to be unim- 
paired, and that the operation of ascertaining the locality of a fault 
is carried on. A known length of very thin insulated wire, of a 
known diameter, forming the coil of a galvanometer, should cause 
the needle to deviate from the upright position to an angle of say 
thirty degrees, when a battery of a given strength is used. A hun- 
dred miles of thicker wire, of a known gauge, when joined to the 
galvanometer, should reduce the deflection to, say, twenty degrees. 
The 1,100 miles of broken cable should indicate a certain number; 
but if it falls short of that number, the figures on the scale will point 
to the whereabouts of a fault, in much the same way as a thermo- 
meter indicates the temperature of the atmosphere. 

Three distinct methods of educing the required power were tried 
successively. A battery consisting of five hundred of what are 
termed “ Daniell’s Cells”—copper, zinc, and a solution of sulphate of 
copper—was occasionally used. Currents of great intensity from 
induction coils were also tried, the nature of which will be under- 
stood by those who have used the common “ Shocking Machine,” 
which is simply a small induction coil; the current which passes 
through the wire of the thick helix inducing the secondary one in 
the thin wire which gives the shock. Magneto currents educed from 
coils moved in close proximity to ordinary magnets were also tried 
occasionally. No doubt the original defects in the cable were greatly 
increased, and ultimately rendered fatal, by the enormous force of 
the currents which were employed. Create an artificial “ fault” by 
piercing the gutta-percha covering of a wire by means of a needle 
or a pin; place the wire in water, pass a powerful current through 
it, and the wire will become hot, the gutta-percha will melt at the 
point of puncture, and the hole will be enlarged, till the leakage of 
the current in,toto will follow, rendering it impossible to signal 
beyond the “ fault.” 

One of the most instructive lessons afforded by the defunct cable, 
however, was the operation of the phenomenon of induction. 
About twelve years ago it had been observed that when a signal 
was made through an underground wire from London to Liver- 
pool, a superfiuous or residual current remained in the wire, and 
thus retarded the transmission of a second wave till the wire was 
discharged by. placing it in temporary metallic communication 
with the ground. This phenomenon was attributed to inductive 
action, similar to that which is presented by the Leyden: jar. 
Line the inside of a tumbler with tinfoil, cover the outside with 
the same substance, charge the inside lining by means of a rubbed 
glass tube, or an ordinary frictional machine, and a current of an 
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opposite nature will be induced, and will remain in the outer tinfoil 
till the jar is discharged by means of communication between 
both coatings. Long subterranean and long subaqueous wires 
are equivalent to elongated Leyden jars: the conductor corre- 
sponds to the inner tinfoil, the gutta-percha to the glass, and the 
surrounding earth or water to the outer tinfoil, so that when a wave 
of electricity is transmitted, a superfluous one remains in the wire, 
thus retarding further transmission till the conductor is discharged, 
by being placed temporarily in metallic communication with the 
ground, by the depression of a key, or by some mechanical contrivance. 
Although phenomena of this nature had been anticipated in connec- 
tion with the Atlantic line, complete arrangements had not been made 
with a view to counteract or to lessen the disturbing influence so far 
as was practicable; and it is estimated that, even if the cable had 
been perfectly insulated, the maximum rate of transmission would 
never have exceeded ten /etters per minute. 

Several expedients are now resorted to with the object of lessening 
the disturbing influence of the inductive charge, and thereby increasing 
the speed of transmission. By depressing a key in much the same 
way as that of a piano, the battery is placed in metallic connection 
with the conductor, and the current is flashed. By attaching an 
additional peg or spring to the key, the flashing of the current is 
followed by the placing of the conductor in momentary connection 
with the ground, so that the induced current is dissipated. In some 
cases the key is arranged in such a way that positive and negative 
currents are flashed alternately, thus neutralising the inductive 
charge in some measure. oe 

The failure of such gigantic schemes as the Atlantic and the Red 
Sea lines bade fair to extinguish all hopes of carrying out kindred 
enterprises for an indefinite period, more especially as the startling 
fact was announced in the year 1861, that of 11,364 miles of cable 
which had been submerged in various parts of the world, not less than 
8,000 miles lay utterly worthless. Happily, however, the attention 
of the British Government was directed towards the subject, and a 
Royal Commission was issued, appointing a well-selected scientific 
comiittee to investigate the question of subaqueous telegraphy in all 
its conceivable bearings. Facts and opinions of a highly valuable 
nature were thus elicited, and a useful and comprehensive report was 
issued which furnished excellent experimental data for succeeding 
enterprises. Great importance was attached to the purity of the 
copper conductor, as well as to that of the gutta-percha; careful 
supervision, testing, and storing were recommended during the pro- 
cess of manufacture ; whilst the maintenance of a due relation between 
the size of the conductor and the thickness of the insulator, with a 
view to the lessening of inductive action, was strongly urged. Armed 
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with this report, Mr. Field*and his coadjutors again appealed to the 
public for additional capital, with the object of laying another line in 
the same route. But moneyed men shook their heads resolutely. 
The original cable had been irrecoverably lost. Portions of it, which 
had been fished up off Newfoundland, showed that any attempt to 
grapple for it would be hopelsss, as it had snapped repeatedly from 
its own weight. Besides, the wire-covering had become corroded even 
within a few months. What guarantee existed, therefore, for future 
success, for the recovery of the lie in the event of a fault, and for 
permanent efficiency, with the fact of the destructive effects of the 
sea-water staring everybody broadly in the face? Many were willing 
to subscribe towards the scheuie, but only in much the same way as 
they would subscribe to a charity—in the form of ten and twenty- 
pound notes—with a kind of conviction that it was ‘ proper”’ to 
encourage a good work, even if that work promised to be fruitless. 
Proclaiming loudly and ceaselessly for years, however, that success 
was inevitable, the promoters succeeded in raising the required capital, 
but not till the beginning of 1865. 

The design of the new cable differed greatly from that of the 
original one. The conductor of the latter consisted of one copper wire, 
around which six smaller wires were twisted spirally, so as to give 
greater flexibility and lessen the risk of a break in continuity. This 
“strand,” covered with three layers of gutta-percha, was served with 
jute which had been saturated with tar, and finally surrounded with 
a covering of eighteen “strands” of thin wire, each “strand” 
having consisted of seven wires. The conductor of the new cable 
also consisted of seven copper wires, which were covered with a 
layer of what is termed ‘“ Chatterton’s Compound ”—gutta-percha 
and tar; then with a layer of pure gutta-percha; and so on, alter- 
nately, till four coverings of each substance had been given. <Air- 
holes or punctvres in one layer were thus likely to be covered by the 
next. The “core,” as the rope in this form was termed, was then 
served with a padding of jute, which had been tanned in catechu or 
bark to prevent decay. This padding was intended to lessen the 
pressure of the outer metallic covering. Ten thick homogeneous 
iron wires, which had been invested with Manilla yarn, saturated with 
tar, were then placed round the rope. Homogeneous iron, the kind 
of steel of which the Whitworth gun is made, is so tenacious that it 
may be strained, twisted, or bent to a great extent without breaking. 
The tarred yarn lightened the specific gravity, and was also intended 
to prevent the iron from rusting. The weight of the line when com- 
pleted was 353 ewt. in air, but only 14 ewt. in water. The breaking 
strain was 7 tons 15 ewt. The first layer of Chatterton’s Compound 
was intended to ensure the complete centricity of the wire; an 
important condition of success. The size of the conductor and the 
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thickness of the insulator were arranged ‘with a due regard to the 
maximum of speed and the minimum of induction. 

On the 29th of May, 1865, the process of manufacture was completed, 
after eight months of incessant labour. The Telegraph Construction 
Company, who had obtained the contract, had taken every precaution 
in the way of testing, of hydraulic pressure, and of storing, so that 
the cable was proved to be electrically perfect when completed. The 
Great Eastern—the only vessel of sufficient stowage capacity—had 
been fitted with three large iron tanks which contained water to 
prevent the softening of the gutta-percha through spontaneous heat, 
and in those tanks 2,300 nautical miles of the cable were stowed. 
The distance from Valentia in Ireland, to Trinity Bay in Newfound- 
land, is only about 1,600 miles, but a large margin was necessary for 
“slack,” for deviations, for inequalities of the ocean bed, and for 
possible losses. The apparatus for paying out consisted of a series of 
grooved wheels with frietion- “straps running in water, brakes, a drum, 
and a dynanometer. The rise and fall of the last apparatus was 
intended to indicate, on a graduated scale of ewts., the amount of 
strain. The shore end, hin was of sufficient thickness to resist the 
drag of an anchor, was laid in and beyond Foilhumerum Bay, 
Valentia, so far as shallow water extended, and a splice having been 
‘made, the Great Eastern steamed towards America on the evening of 
July 23rd. All went well till the afternoon of the following day, 
when the marine galvanometer suddenly indicated what in tele- 
graphic parlance is termed “dead earth,” or in other words, a 
complete escape of the current from the wire to the sea. The = 
head having been put about, the tedious process of “ picking up’ 
by means of a steam-engine began, but the rate of recovery being 
only about one mile per hour, it was not till the morning of the 
25th that the “ fault” was discovered. It appeared that a piece of 
the homogeneous iron wire of the covering, about two inches in length, 
had become embedded in the gutta-percha, and having been in 
contact with the conductor, had led to a fatal electric lee shape. The 
“fault” was cut out, a splice made, and the process of paying out 
was resumed. Hour after hour, and day after day, the gratifying 
fact became more and more apparent that the insulation was com- 
plete, and that immersion in the cold water of the bottom had 
improved the insulating properties of the gutta-percha greatly. 
Tests for determining the conductivity and resistance of the copper 
wire, as well as the condition of the insulation, were applied almost 
without intermission, and invariably with the most satisfactory results. 
Beginning at each hour, the ship flashed currents to Valentia for 
thirty minutes, and beginning at each half hour Valentia flashed 
currents to the ship for ten minutes. By reversing the poles of the 
battery—a +40-ccll Daniell arrangement—for 8} minutes, so as to 
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throw the galvanometer-needle to the other side, the signal for 
“ speaking” was occasionally communicated, so that correspondence 
could be maintained between the ship and the shore. A given number 
of movements of the needle in a preconcerted direction indicated to 
Valentia the successful deposition of each fifty miles. On July 29th, 
at a distance of about 650 miles from Ireland, “dead earth”? was 
reported again; and the process of picking up having been resumed, 
the faulty portion was recoyered at a late hour. To the surprise of all, 
it also proved to have been caused by a piece of the wire covering 
having become embedded in the gutta-percha. Rough at one end, 
smooth at the ‘other, and equalling the diameter of the cable, it 
seemed to bear unmistakable evidence of design, and a volunteer corps 
of inspection was formed to watch the men in the tanks. The 
“fault” having been cut out, and a splice made, the process of 
submersion was resumed once more; and for two or three days 
matters seemed so satisfactory that no doubt existed in the minds of 
any one aboard as to the successful completion of the undertaking. 
But suddenly, on the morning of August 2nd, at a distance of 1,100 
miles from Ireland, the words ‘“‘ Another bad fault ”’ flew from mouth 
to mouth. It was not a “dead earth” on this occasion, however, 
as communication was still maintained to Ireland, but the galvano- 
meter showed that there was a serious electric leakage. In putting 
the ship about with the object of hauling in, the line chafed against 
a hawse pipe.’ This defective portion, which had been allowed to 
run out, was being recovered, when, in consequence of a sudden jerk 
either of the vessel or of a paying-out wheel, the cable snapped. 
No one, not even the engineers, had been prepared for the contin- 
gency of grappling in mid-ocean at a depth of two miles and a half. 
Utterly hopeless, however, as the task seemed to be, sharply curved 
grapnels were submerged four times, and on three occasions the 
cable was hooked, but the wire-rope and hawser which were used 
yielded in consequence of the great strain; and the stock of those 
materials having been exhausted, the Great Eastern returned towards 
Ireland on the 10th of August. 

Much as this second, or to speak more correctly sixth, failure to cross 
the Atlantic may be regretted, still it is in the highest degree instruc- 
tive in its bearings on the future of long deep-sea telegraphy. No 
doubt the promoters had endeavoured to do their best, but with the 
facts not only of the fatal termination of the enterprise, but of three 
serious faults staring us in the face, it would be idle to assert that no 
better form of cable could have been designed. In both cases of 
“dead earth” the iron wire which had led to the leakage seemed 
to be smooth at the one end, but jagged, as if broken off, at the other. 
Dr. Russell informs us that one man who had been working in a 
tank found a piece of the wire-covering detached from the cable, 
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and that it snapped between his fingers, being “bad and brittle.” 
Further, whilst the coil in which the last defect existed was being 
payed out, a grating noise was heard, and a bystander exclaimed to 
Mr. Field, “ There goes a piece of wire.’ With all these facts before us, 
there can be only one conclusion, namely, that the sources of mischief 
lay within the cable itself. In the two first cases, pieces of the iron 
wire had probably become detached, either from inherent defects, or 
from the heavy strain, and in passing over a complex arrangement of 
wheels, had been embedded in the gutta-percha, which must have 
been softened by friction. That friction would account for the smooth 
ends of the wires. The last fault, however, could have resulted only 
from a fissure or a puncture of the gutta-percha; the fact of com- 
munication having been maintained through it, proving clearly that 
the conductor was only in contact with «ater, and not with metal, as 
the latter would have led to an escape of the current én toto. Dr. 
Russell refers pointedly to the injurious effects of the strain, which 
led in some cases to the bulging out and untwisting of the iron wires ; 
and we have no hesitation, therefore, in pronouncing the hypothesis 
of “design” to be wholly untenable. Any enemy to the scheme 
would probably know that the insulation could be effectually destroyed 
by the instantaneous and simple expedient of pressing home a 
needle or any sharply pointed piece of metal. No man with pliers 
in his hand would cut one end of extremely tenacious wire, and 
break off the other. Besides, if the wire was in its supposed state 
of efficiency, to break it merely with the fingers was simply im- 
possible. We think, therefore, that the majority of electricians will 
concur in the opinion that the defects are traceable only to those old 
sources of mischief which have been so fatal to thousands of miles 
of cable; and that in this, as in all other cases of failure, the real 
difficulties began only with the process of deposition. After all 
that has been done since 1861, there is the glaring fact before us, 
that in addition to the 8,000 miles of line which were useless then, 
there are 1,100 miles useless now. And as those repeated failures 
have produced their natural effect by postponing indefinitely under- 
takings of great international’ importance, towards which capital 
will not flow, how to overcome those obstacles which have proved so 
insuperable hitherto is an object of no trifling significance; and the 
only means of attaining it may be found, no doubt, in the abandon- 
ment of metallic coverings for all cables which are intended to lie 
beyond the reach of anchors and of currents. Designed for protec- 
tion, those coverings have been productive of little else than destruc- 
tion. Like the cumbrous coat of mail, upon which the sword fell harm- 
lessly, but which became dangerous and useless alike when exposed to 
the bullet, they form an effective safeguard under certain conditions, 
but a source of fatal injury under others. Let abrasion be caused 
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either by the softening of the gutta-percha through friction, by the 
accidental pressure of superincumbent coils, by chafing, or by the 
strain in paying out, so that the metallic covering and the conductor 
come in contact, and the insulation will be totally destroyed. Let 
partial abrasion be caused, so that only a thin skin of gutta- 
percha intervenes, and the insulation will in many cases be also 
totally destroyed through the heating of the wire at the defective 
point. Let the covering be started or untwisted, and you may expose 
conductor and insulator alike to a fatal strain. Let it be broken, 
either in consequence of inherent defects or of a sudden jerk, and the 
jagged end in passing over the paying-out machinery may cause 
a puncture or a fissure in the gutta-percha, which may either lead 
to an electric leakage in foto, or to one which will reduce the com- 
mercial value of the line fully one-half, by lessening the speed of 
transmission. Further, metallic coverings are not needed to prevent 
chafing on rocks which are removed from the influences of storms 
and of currents; and we have no evidence of the existence of any 
animal life in such depths as the bed of the Atlantic, save what is 
microscopic. No doubt iron wires add strength, but they also add 
weight and strain, both of which may prove, and often prove, fatal, 
and all the strength and protection which are required may be easily 
obtained without the weight and strain. Another argument against 
the use of iron coverings is their great cost, equal, probably, to half 
of the total outlay. We know the electrical conditions of success, 
and we can conform to those conditions ; and whilst experience and 
economy point to the dangerousness and the uselessness of metallic 
coverings, common sense points to the necessity for maintaining a 
due relation betwen the specific gravity of the cable and that of the 
water. An iron-covered line runs out not merely perpendicularly, with 
great friction, but often, as we have seen, with fatal facility. But if 
a line is covered with materials of such a nature that a due relation 
will be maintained between its specific gravity and that of the water, 
it will run out in much the same way as an ordinary hempen cable 
—slackly and easily in an oblique direction; and all those risks 
which begin only at the moment and continue during the process 
of deposition, will be wholly removed. The weight being less, the 
strain and the friction will become less; abrasion will not lead 
to fatal injury, nor a jerk to a total severance; whilst the necessity 
for a complex and costly paying-out apparatus, with all its possible 
sources of mischief, will no longer exist. Two or three cables 
which fulfil some of the conditions of success already exist; and if 
long deep-sea telegraphs are to become what they can be easily made 
to become—a reality, towards which moneyed capitalists can look 
with confidence—those conditions must be complied with. 

Two non-metallically covered inventions have been brought 
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prominently forward—the one by Mr. Thomas Allan, and the other by 
Mr. J. Macintosh. ‘The former, twisting steel wire round the con- 
ductor, places the strength in the centre, and invests the core with 
fibrous substances such as hemp. The latter uses no covering what- 
ever, placing the strength in the insulating material, which is termed 
“ parafiin compound,” a mixture, we presume, of rubber and of paraffin 
in its crude or in its waxy state. The results of experiments made 
on both systems are yery satisfactory, both mechanically and electri- 
cally. Placed on the conductor in successive layers, the insulating 
material of the Macintosh cable is jcintless, whilst it indicates even 
a lower inductive charge than rubber, thus enabling a higher rate 
of signalling to be attained. We believe that offers have been 
made to manufacture and submerge three of these lines for a sum 
equal to that of the broken Atlantic one. 

The second Atlantic line was not laid; but the first was actually 
laid, and that too under the disadvantages of an unusually severe 
storm, and of much else,—a circumstance which was chiefly attribut- 
able to its somewhat lighter specific gravity, and to its having been 
more susceptible of easy handling. 

Another important question which arises from the fact of the 
repeated failures is that of the desirableness of adopting Indian or 
South American rubber instead of gutta-percha. The results of 
elaborate experiments, as well as the facts and opinions expressed 
by every experienced electrician before the Royal Commission, prove 
beyond doubt that the former substance is greatly superior to the 
latter as an insulator, whilst it tends to lessen the inductive charge, 
and thereby increases the speed of transmission. Besides, certain 
kinds of it are quite as indestructible in sea water as gutta-percha, 
whilst one coat of it is equal to two of the latter as an insulator. 
Whilst it is possessed of the advantages of great elasticity, its 
resilient properties would lessen, if not wholly remove, the evils 
consequent on pressure or on abrasion ; and its rapid contractile force 
would render punctures and fissures all but harmless. Place a piece 
of wire flatly on gutta-percha, subject it to great pressure, and it will 
become firmly embedded. Make a similar experiment with rubber, 
and you will not merely find that the resistance to the pressure is 
enormous, but that the wire is loose on the surface after the pressure 
has been removed, Pierce gutta-percha, and the puncture will 
remain ; pierce rubber, and the hole will be found to be invisible. 

Another question which may be worthy of consideration is, whether 
it would not be better, in certain cases, to pay out lines by means 
of a steam-engine, abandoning the present complex apparatus? The 
argument in favour of permitting a line to sink by its own weight 
is that it is likely to accommodate itself to the inequalities of ocean 
beds. It has been proved, however, that nearly three hours elapse 
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before a cable reaches the bottom of the deepest portions of the 
Atlantic. Besides, in many cases we possess only a very limited 
knowledge of the nature of ocean beds. The Atlantic has been 
sounded only at long intervals, and the varying strain indicated 
by the dynanometer of the Great Eastern proved the existence of 
frequent irregularities. That vessel steamed at a uniform speed 
of six knots an hour, so that it was the speed after all which regulated 
the paying-out, not the nature of the bed, nor the strain, which 
was so great that if the vessel had remained motionless, the whole 
sable would have sunk in one spot; and no doubt the speed was 
too great to admit of accurate accommodation to valleys between 
closely adjoining hills and rocks ; and it may have been sometimes too 
slow and sometimes too fast for undulating plateaus. It becomes 
a question well worthy of consideration, therefore, whether many of 
the present risks would not be greatly lessened, or perhaps wholly 
removed, by causing a donkey-engine to pay out at a rate somewhat 
higher than the speed of the vessel. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company having found that they were 
not empowered to issue preference shares bearing a certain dividend, 
a new association, “the Anglo-American,” has been formed, with 
the object of sinking another liné, during July, and of recovering 
and completing the broken one. The cable now in process of manu- 
facture exhibits no new feature of importance, save in the galvanisa- 
tion of the homogeneous wire, a circumstance which is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that in its natural state the wire is liable to 
corrosion. So many reasons exist for stimulating the promoters to 
success, that the completion of the new line is highly probable. But 
we write advisedly, when we say that even under the most favour- 
able conditions there are great risks with iron-covered cables. At 
best their safe submersion is a lottery ; and their successful working, 
even when submerged, very problematical. It is proposed to sink 
three grapnels at intervals with the object of “picking up” the 
broken line, the recovery of which is probable, provided always that 
the iron wire holds together. 

A new method of testing will be adopted during the coming 
voyage of the Great Eastern, with a view to the early detection of 
faults. The fact of more than ten miles having been run out on 
the last occasion before the existence of a defect became known, 
points to the importance of signalling incessantly from the shore, 
acknowledging those signals from the ship at long intervals, and 
even then only momentarily. A cessation of the current would 
thus be discovered instantaneously, and by means of bells or other 
contrivances from the testing cabin, the brakesman could be imme- 
diately ordered to apply the brakes, and the engineer to slow the 
engine, thus preventing more than a few hundred yards from being 
payed out. 
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The repeated failures on the Newfoundland route have led to the 
projection of several rival schemes, all of which give more or less 
promise of success. One line has been sketched out from England 
to Portugal, from Portugal to Flores in the Atlantic, thence to Nova 
Scotia. A proposal has also been made to run from the Continent to 
Brazil ; whilst an overland line is being stretched by way of Siberia. 

The natural and legitimate, as well as the most tempting and 
desirable route, however, is that of the North Atlantic, which would 
have been successfully traversed by several cables long ere this had 
it not been for the interference of an American citizen, Colonel 
Shaffner, of Kentucky. So early as the year 1852, Mr. Wyld, M.P. 
—to whom, and not to Mr. Cyrus Field, the honour is due of 
having been the first to project a telegraph to America—had 
taken active steps for the formation of an association to run lines 
from the north of Scotland by way of the Farée Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador ; and had he acted more as a business man, 
with a view to his own interests, and less as a British statesman inter- 
ested in the completion of a great international undertaking, he 
would not only have “realised” a large sum, and given us the 
benefit of communication several years ago, but would probably have 
prevented the projection of the Ireland and Newfoundland line, the 
unfortunate failure of which has operated so injuriously by retarding 
kindred enterprises. Colonel Shaffner, who was engaged as a tele- 
graph engineer, appreciated the value of the route, and succeeded 
in securing an exclusive right of way for one hundred years. During 
the year 1859 he surveyed in Labrador, and having chartered a 
vessel, he sailed from Hamilton’s Inlet to Julianeshaab in Green- 
land, thence to Iceland, the Farée Islands, and the north of Scot- 
land, and declared that no difficulty. whatever existed. The failure 
of the Newfoundland cable of the preceding year, combined with 
other causes, however, to prevent the formation of a company ; and 
the Danish Government having found that an error had been com- 
mitted in placing the rights in Shaffner’s hands, transferred the 
concession last autumn to Mr. Wyld, under the condition that an 
association should be immediately formed with a view to the esta- 
blishment of communication. An opinion having gone abroad that 
nearly every iron-covered cable had a peculiar history, which was 
known only to the initiated, and loud outcries having been raised 
about “sacrificing the interests of shareholders” to this patentee 
or to that manufacturer, &c., Mr. Wyld’s first step, certainly a most 
judicious and highly satisfactory one, was that of choosing a 
scientific committee to decide on the form which the cables should 
assume. The committee consists of Professors Wheatstone, Stokes, 
Miller, and Frankland, Dr. Mathiesen, and Mr. Nathaniel J. Holmes, 
and amongst them are the names of some of the ablest and most 
prominent members of the Royal Commission which, acting under the 
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Board of Trade, was selected to elucidate the whole question of sub- 
marine telegraphy. Since the foregoing pages were written we have 
been informed authoritatively, that “no conclusion has been come to 
as to the nature of the insulation. But the mechanical principles 
have been decided upon; and in consequence of the failure of the 
Anglo-American cable it has been resolved that the North Atlantic 
lines shall not be covered with iron wire or any metal whatever. Whilst 
they will be formulised to sink at the rate of one thousand fathoms 
per hour, in accordance with the opinions of the best authorities, 
their specific gravity will be adapted to that of the water in such a 
way that under any circumstances they will be payed-out as slackly 
as alog-line.” The significant and incontrovertible remark is added, 
“You may break a taut (or tight) rope, but you cannot break a 
perfectly slack one.” Robert Stephenson, the great engineer, who 
was also an electrician, declared that iron-covered lines would bear 
little more than their own weight in water, and we have seen that 
sometimes they cannot even bear that weight. Non-metallically 
covered cables, such as those which have been decided upon for the 
North Atlantic, are, however, practically, the strongest, it being a 
comparatively easy matter to manufacture them in such a way that 
they will sustain ten or even twenty miles of their own length in 
water. Coupling this fact, therefore, with that of the slack running 
out of the proposed lines, which will be in a state of semi-floatation 
on leaving the stern, it is difficult to conceive the idea of a severance, 
however great may be the rolling, pitching, and tossing of a steam- 
ship. It is an equally self-evident fact that the conductor will 
neither be broken nor injuriously strained. The fact is little known to 
shareholders in “mailed” cable undertakings, that in running out, 
the spiral covering and the gutta-percha elongate, the copper con- 
ductor sometimes breaks, or more frequently draws out in consequence 
of its tensile strength, just as an originally tight bell-wire ultimately 
becomes slack. When the strain ceases, the covering and the gutta- 
percha resile, or fall back to their normal position, but the conductor 
does not, and if it has been drawn out, it sometimes doubles up and 
angles through the gutta-percha, comes in contact with the iron wire, 
and thus destroys the insulation effectually. The fact may be worthy 
of mention that the writer has succeeded in overcoming this, as well 
as some kindred difficulties in connection with several kinds of cables. 

The promoters of the company—the North Atlantic—which is 
now in course of formation, propose to raise a capital of £2,000,000, 
in £20 shares, limiting the liability of each shareholder to the amount 
of his subscription. Coming before the public with the great advan- 
tage of the experience of the past, they naturally find it for their 
interest to avoid those errors which have proved so costly and so fatal. 
The manufacture and the laying down of all lines, both submarine and 
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land, the erection of stations, &c., are to be entrusted to contractors, 
who must undertake all risks; whilst the cables are to be insured. 
The Farée Islands, Iceland, and Greenland are possessions of the 
Danish Crown, and the King of Denmark has not only insisted on the 
establishment of an independent line from that country to England, 
but from Copenhagen to Norway, as indispensable conditions of the 
exclusive right of way which he grants to the company for a period 
of fifty years. The result of this arrangement will be that the con- 
tinent of Europe will enjoy facilities equal to those of Great Britain 
for communicating directly with America. Land lines will run from 
London to Hull or to the Tyne to meet the Danish line, thence to 
Thurso, a little town in Caithness-shire. Two cables—an out-going 
and an in-coming one—will be sunk sixty miles apart, from separate 
steamers, to Thorshavn, in the Farées, a distance of 250 miles. Land 
wires will run from Thorshayn to Haldervig, and cables from Hal- 
dervig to Bernfiord, in Iceland—-240 miles. Land wires will run 
ugain from Bernfiord to Reykjavik, and cables from Reykjavik to 
Julianeshaab, in Greenland—-743 miles. From Julianeshaab to 
Hamilton’s Inlet, in Labrador, cables will run for 540 miles. It is 
probable, however, that Labrador will be avoided, and lines run to 
Belle Isle, north of Newfoundland. This alternative section is 
one of the great advantages of the route, and we feel satisfied that 
unless some unforeseen accident should intervene, success will be 
immediate, complete, and permanent. The total length will be about 
the same as the Newfoundland route. The land wires throughout 
will be double the thickness of ordinary ones, of such strength that 
we know of only one instance of a wire of the kind having been 
broken, whilst electrically it has been wholly uninfluenced by wet 
weather. It is proposed to maintain direct communication between 
Copenhagen, London, Liverpool, &c., and America, by means of what 
are termed “ relays” or “ repeaters,”’ placed at intermediate stations. 
These re-transmitters, as they should be termed, are mechanical contri- 
vances for doing away with manual transmission at intervening places. 
A current passing through a long wire becomes too weak to indicate 
the required signals—it may be from the resistance offered to it, or 
from partial leakages. It is strong enough, however, to deflect a 
small needle, or to attract the armature of a small electro-magnet, and 
the movement of the one or the other is all that is necessary to com- 
plete a new electric circuit, re-flashing from batteries in the vicinity 
a fresh current to the distant station. The instruments to be employed 
are Professor Wheatstone’s automatic or self-transmitting ones, a 
highly judicious and satisfactory innovation in our telegraph system, 
automatic instruments affording the only guarantees of accuracy and 
of working a wire to its highest money value. The ordinary method 


may be compared to that of a compositor who “sets up” his type, 
unaided, from a lengthy manuscript, and 
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slowly and laboriously by means of a hand-press, whilst the new 
system is analogous to that which is adopted in newspaper offices, the 
manuscript being distributed among several compositors, the proof 
compared and corrected, and the sheets thrown off by a steam-press, 
which prints as rapidly as it is fed. Wheatstone punches holes in a 
riband of paper, by means of a perforating apparatus, and the relative 
position of those holes constitutes the alphabet. The riband is then 
placed on a revolving metallic wheel, and when a metallic style 
touches that wheel through the holes, currents are flashed and kinds 
of pencils attached to the armatures of electro-magnets record dots 
on a moving riband at the distant station. The inductive charge on 
submarine lines prevents the instrument from working beyond a cer- 
tain speed, which must always be comparatively high, however ; but 
on the British land lines, which will extend to all the principal 
towns, it will transmit with fully twenty times the rapidity of hand- 
worked apparatus. 

Objections of a purely speculative nature have been raised, chiefly 
by interested opponents, against the North Atlantic route, but no 
intelligent electrician can read the trustworthy information which 
has been published without being convinced that in a geographical, 
electrical, engineering, and commercial point of view that route is 
the only one which promises immediate, complete, and permanent 
success, as well as cheap and rapid intercommunication. Tracings of 
the soundings made by Government authority are before us, and in 
no case is the maximum depth on any section so great as that on the 
Newfoundland route, whilst the depths throughout are less than 
those from which cables have been successfully recovered elsewhere. 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Captain Allen Young, and Captain Davis, 
who commanded the vessels which were despatched by the British 
Government for the purpose of surveying the route, are strongly in 
favour of it; a large number of officers of the Danish Royal and 
Mercantile Marine, who have been consulted, unanimously advocate 
it; those able and experienced Arctic navigators, Sir Edward 
Belcher and Captain Sherard Osborne, have ridiculed its opponents 
persistently and systematically ; whilst many sarans, both British 
and Continental, prove that the objections which have been raised 
are little else than bugbears. The bottom throughout consists of 
ooze, or fine mud, the very safest of beds for cables of any kind. 
The strongest argument, however, in favour of the scheme is that 
there exists no necessity for costly experiments at the public expense. 
There are no impossible distances to be traversed; no lengths to be 
laid down greater, or even so great, as some of those which have been 
long in successful operation. Between Scotland and Iceland the cables 
will be from 120 to 130 miles shorter than those which have been in 
use between England and Denmark for about seven years; whilst the 
longest section—between Iceland and Greenland—will be about one- 
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half the length of the Persian Gulf line, and about 800 miles shorter 
than the Malta and Alexandria one. In consequence of the inductive 
charge the speed of transmission must be regulated by the maximum 
capacity of the longest cable on the route, and as that cable will be 
only about one-third of the length of the Newfoundland one, the 
speed, and by consequence, the commercial value, should be three 
times greater. The only objection worthy of consideration, was the 
possibility of danger from grounding icebergs, which might drift 
down Davis Straits; but all fears on this point may now be con- 
sidered as at an end. Dr. Rink—the well-known geologist and 
Governor of Scuth Greenland—states that there are numerous fiords 
or inlets which are thoroughly protected; whilst it is said that 
icebergs are never seen in the neighbourhood of Julianeshaab. 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Sir Edward Belcher, and Captain Osborne 
simply laugh at the dangers which are apprehended ; whilst we are 
reminded that icebergs have neither claws, creepers, nor any natural 
propensity to drift out of their legitimate track in search of cables. 
But we have some clear and incontrovertible facts, which should 
remove all doubts and fears, and set the matter at rest at once. 
It is a universally acknowledged truth that no iceberg ever reaches 
to a depth of 150 fathoms. Now, on examining the Government 
soundings, we find that for many miles off the coast of the pro- 
posed landing place in Greenland the depths vary from 149 to 237 
fathoms, and that too within the numerous islands where it is said 
that icebergs proper are never seen, the route of the proposed cables 
being out of the track of the ice-bearing currents. We hold, how- 
ever, that even if there were risks, although we do not anticipate 
them, these risks are not to be compared for a moment to those which 
our own Channel and German Ocean cables run from anchors, in 
consequence of the shallow bottom. Drifting icebergs imply open 
water, and where water is open ships can sail; and where icebergs 
ground cables can be picked up. Hundreds of vessels engaged in 
the whale and seal fisheries go far beyond Julianeshaab, and we can 
see no cause whatever for apprehension of danger, either off Green- 
land, or indeed throughout the whole route, for Shetland fishermen, 
finding themselves on the track of those magnificent codfish, which 
in a dried state are so highly prized in Spain during Lent, actually 
pursue their prey farther than Julianeshaab in herring-boats open 
from end to end, in which few of us would cross the Straits of Dover. 
Much interesting coliateral information has been brought out in 
connection with the North Atlantic route. We are told that sparsely 
populated Labrador is a “ piney and sandy region,” less inhospitable 
in some respects than dreary, fog-clad, and marshy, though flourish- 
ing Newfoundland. If we may credit one great authority, icebergs 
are sometimes as delicately poised as Druidical rocking stones, 
toppling over when they come in collision with any slightly resisting 
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body at the bottom. Exquisitely formed and delicately fragile corals, 
which could not exist where bergs grounded, were fished up in 
shallow water where great dangers were once apprehended. A Berlin 
professor discovered that the sand of Davis’s Straits is not “loose, 
rolling sea-sand,” but “ broken, dissolved particles of granitic moun- 
tains.” A few specks of mud, brought up by a sounding-line from the 
same locality, are to him replete with new and unheard-of microscopic 
organisms, and afford him months of interesting inquiry. We learn 
that in some portions of South Greenland, where we had supposed 
that the natives imbibed seal-oil to a great extent for the purpose of 
maintaining vital heat, the winter cold is never so intense as that 
which sometimes is experienced in the northern portions of the United 
States, whilst the summer sun ripens the salad vegetables of the Danish 
colonists. The descendants of those Esquimaux, doubting Thomases, 
who gave so much trouble to the early Moravian missionaries,— 
of those untutored sceptics, whose views of certain religious dogmas 
were not far removed from those which have been propounded by some 
enlightened European intellects,—sing the hymns and repeat the 
prayers of their Danish masters, unlike their ancestors, who regarded 
Christianity as worthless because it did not bring miraculous shoals of 
cod, seal, whales, and walrus. Relics have been discovered, too, of those 
Danish colonies, the infatuated founding of which forms such an 
interesting episode in the history of maritime adventure, and whose 
annihilation has been involved for ages in such gloomy and mys- 
terious obscurity. We are told also that in Iceland the population 
has been reduced to nearly one half of its former numbers in conse- 
quence of the ravages of epidemic diseases ; that education is as 
widely diffused as in any European country; whilst in the capital 
(Reykjavik) one finds the refinement and the mental culture which 
characterise great centres of civilisation. One reads with astonish- 
ment, too, that the winters are sometimes less severe than those of 
Denmark, whilst the summer sun yearly ripens its crop of hay. 

No scheme which has been projected of telegraphic communi- 
cation with America has afforded us so much satisfaction as the North 
Atlantic. At once the most gigantic and the most promising, we 
feel assured that it is to that route, and to that alone, that Europe 
and America alike must look for the full benefits of intercommunica- 
tion at reasonable prices. The originators have acted independently 
hitherto, and if they act in the same way hereafter within a few 
years not only American, but Indian and Australian news of the 
preceding day will appear as regularly and as inevitably in our 
morning journals as the Paris telegrams of the last fourteen years ; 
whilst the public will learn what they could have been taught long 
ago—that, by acting rationally, deep-sea telegraphs can be made 
to become as safe as they will be profitable. J. STEPHEN. 








MONTE CASSINO. 
Parr II. 


While every other good seed had been choked in the thorns of the 
world, it would have been strange if literature alone had lived and 
ripened. But in this respect, as in all others, the Cassinese were 
only in accord with the general temper of Benedictines of the same 
age. In the great movement of thought which shook the west in the 
twelfth century the order had no share. Anselm and Lanfrane were 
the last leaders of intellect who issued from its ranks ; and the barren 
science of canon law was the only branch of learning which after- 
wards was primarily associated with the name of the Benedictines. 
Monks were no longer abreast of the time in religion or in philosophy. 
Their elder pupils first departed to gain from the lips of laymen that 
instruction which the tenour of their old masters’ lives had made 
them incompetent to impart; and it was not long before the younger 
boys were in their turn driven to a similar abandonment. Presently 
the monastic schools were in most places utterly extinguished. But 
still it is rarely that Monte Cassino is found in the ultimate grade of 
corruption ; and while the historian of Benedictine literature,’ never 
parsimonious of immortality, can only discover one name worthy to 
be mentioned in all the rest of Italy, he can accumulate three in the 
more respectable, though still meagre, catalogue of illustrious Cas- 
sinese. Odo of Asti, an expositor of the Psalms, was the most con- 
spicuous example of Benedictine learning outside the walls of Monte 
Cassino in the twelfth century ; but his modern repute would hardly 
make it difficult to confess the superior merit of Peter Diaconus, of 
Leo Marsicanus, or even of Gregory, Bishop of Sinuessa. That the 
roll of physicians was closed it would not be fair to allege as a charge 
against the monks themselves. It was at least by the authority of 
councils that they were debarred from the practice of medicine, however 
much their conduct may have provoked the inhibition. Two Lateran 
Councils, in 1139 and 1179, denounce the study of medicine as an 
“ enormitas,” the student as “ impudicus,” and declare all brethren 
to be excommunicated ipso facto who leave the cloister to teach the 
science, unless they shall return within two months. For three hun- 
dred years monks ceased to be physicians. But though the literary 
history of Monte Cassino was utterly barren during the twelfth 
century, a school at least still subsisted there in some sort ; and it 
had sufficient vitality in 1229 to be able to supply professors for the 
University of Naples, when its Franciscan teachers, who. had taken 
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open part against Frederic II., were compelled to abandon their 
chairs. Of one other glory the Cassinese flatter themselves that 
their school can boast: the glory of a great light which flashed out 
from its bosom just before the extinction of its life i in 1259. Thomas 
Aquinas was placed in Monte Cassino as a young boy; he remained 
there till the monks were expelled, and they justly claim the honour 
of his education. But when it was necessary to find a new home, he 
sought it not amongst other Benedictines, but amongst Dominicans ; 
ae it may be a question whether a desertion of his own choice may 
not neutralise any inference which could be drawn from the unchosen 
association of his childhood. 

Up to this date of 1239 the abbots were wealthy and powerful, but 
the era of their highest splendour had long before departed. The 
consolidation of the Neapolitan State was inconsistent with their pre- 
tensions to independence, and in 1156 Roger had already thrown 
down the fragile edifice of Desiderius. At a moment when his troops 
were moving northwards to begin a campaign against the Emperor, 
the monks were summoned to take the oath of allegiance; their 
refusal was anticipated, and their punishment was prepared. Thou- 
sands of Normans spread over the domains, quartered themselves in 
Monte Cassino, occupied the fortress, and convinced the reluctant 
abbot, by the strong argument of might, that he must resign himself 
to the position of a subject. The severity of the transition was 
softened by his acknowledgment as premier baren of the kingdom ; 
and if dignity could console for loss of power, he could hardly fail to 
be satisfied with the accumulated titles of Abbot of Abbots, of Prince 
of the Peace, and of Chancellor and Grand Chaplain of the Empire. 
But the temporal power was unwilling to stop at the bare exaction of 
an oath, and Roger aspired to some share in the choice of a feudatory 
whose friendship or whose enmity was so important. A second 
military occupation under the eye of the governor of Capua, a 
cautiously secured absence of dissentient monks, led to the unanimous 
election of an abbot suggested by the king. His tenure of office was 
short. The double crime of adherence to the anti-pope, and of friend- 
ship for Roger, marked him as a victim to the temporary predomi- 
nance of the Imperial army. His deposition was followed by 
undignified squabbles and mean intrigues, in which Innocent and 
Lothair, each trying to outwit the other, attempted to assert their 
respective claims. The Cassinese, whose exclusive right to choose 
their head had been so often guaranteed, were reduced to the petty 
privilege of deciding by whose dictates they would abide. But the 
practice of papal devolution was already ripened into a habit in Italy; 
the visits of the Emperor were at worst infrequent, and a combination 
between the monks and Lothair postponed the imposition of a more 
dangerous yoke. But from that moment nearly every election was 
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the occasion of a conflict in one form or another between the rival 
interests of the Church and of the civil power, to the continually 
growing advantage of the former. An almost invariable custom of 
free election was exchanged for an almost invariable custom of elec- 
tion under influence. The practical result, however, remained much 
the same. So long as the age of Benedictine popes had lasted, so 
long as the Cassinese were part of the governing body of the Church, 
men of prominence and ability naturally oceupied the abbot’s chair. 
When the monastery had ceased to provide masters for the world, it 
was yet of importance that as a bulwark of the Holy See against the 
Norman partisans of anti-popes, as the bridge for Norman supporters 
against the Empire, it should be governed with ability ; and states- 
men at once subtle and warlike still guided its affairs. 

So matters continued till the final ‘eultaaile of hostilities between 
Frederick II. and Gregory IX. The imperious necessities of some- 
what more civilised war were then found to be little less disastrous 
than the blind fury of the Saracens. The convent was turned into a 
fortress, the castles and the town of San Germano were occupied by 
force, the revenues were appropriated, and the monks were cast forth 
mto an exile of thirty years. When they came back it was under 
the leadership of a F rench abbot appointed by the Pope, and chosen, 
not for the profit of the monastery, but in order by his knowledge of 
affairs to uphold the cause of a pope-made king. Fortunately, 
Bernard of Provence devoted himself as thoroughly to the interests 
of his abbey as to those of Charles; and as he was a man of singular 
prudence, and of no small boldness, his efforts sufficed to restore to it 
in a short time the whole of its former importance. While engaged 
in frequent embassies, while negotiating the union of the Eastern 
with the Western Church, or coquetting with the Lombard cities, he 
found time to reinstate the ancient discipline, to vindicate the autho- 
rity of the monastery over its territories; and to suppress a formidable 
insurrection. Of the last two labours the second was rendered 
necessary by the vigour which he displayed in accomplishing the 
first. It had been 2 condition imposed upon Charles by the Pope 
that all grants made by Conrad or by Manfred should be annulled, 
and that the fiefs of which the Papal adherents had been deprived 
should revert to the former owners. The court for decision in such 
questions was defined: it was to consist of three of the highest 
functionaries of the kingdom—of the Great Chamberlain, of the Procu- 
rator, and of the High Bailiff. But in making this provision the 
Pope had been careful to make also an exception ; he had reserved for 
judgment by himself all claims referring to lands within a portion of 
the kingdom filled with ecclesiastical property ; and as Monte Cassino 
was included within the limit, questions which regarded its fiefs were 
reserved from the royal cognizance. The method of procedure, a 
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simple and effective one, suggests the reason for the Papal reservation. 
The advocate of the monastery sat alone as judge. Had he been a 
noble of high station, independent of the abbot, and perhaps superior 
to him in power, his office of protector might not have been incon- 
sistent with his judicial functions ; but in this case he was at least 
insignificant, perhaps even himself a subject of Monte Cassino. It 
would be an accident, unfortunate for the reputation of monkish lords, 
if the insurrection already mentioned, and if the subsequent greatness 
‘of the abbey, which was conspicuous enough to excite the jealousy of 
the king, were in reality unconnected with the peculiar formation of 
the court by which was determined what services and rents were due 
from the feudatories to the monks. 

The results of the inquisition were embodied in an instrument 
known as the “ Register of Abbot Bernard.” It consists of a digest 
of evidence, put together no doubt with due regard to the right 
choice of witnesses, as to what were the customs in the territory of 
Monte Cassino before the expulsion of 1239; and since, whatever 
its relation to prior right, it formed the standard of subsequent law, 
it may be taken, so far as it goes, without deduction, as an authoritative 
statement of the feudal renders of tenants of Church lands in Southern 
Italy during the end of the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, the 
part which has been printed refers only to a single commune, that of 
St. Elias, in which apparently the ground was parcelled out into small 
holdings, and the inhabitants were merely freemen, so that but faint 
light is thrown upon the relations between the abbey and its superior 
vassals. Were it not for the antiquated nature of the Cassinese govern- 
ment over the latter, some indication of which we have from another 
source, aud for the defined military service, it might be supposed that 
the people of St. Elias were still villeins, but were just beginning te 
emerge into a nobler condition, like so many other serfs in Italy at the 
time. They seem, at any rate, whatever may have been their precise 
legal status, to have endured sufficiently onerous burdens. Each man 
was bound to give military service for three days at his own expense 
whenever called upon, and no limit was imposed upon the number of 
summons to which he might be subjected within a given time. He was 
besides compelled, on receiving payment from the abbey, to remain in 
arms for such additional period as might be necessary. Whoever 
possessed a yoke of oxen was required to contribute two days’ work in 
harvest time, and two in sowing time; those who had no oxen were te 
give four days of their own labour—two to measure, and two to grind 
the corn. From every one two fowls, a seventh of all grain and beans, 
and a third of all wine, were exacted yearly ; together with an inde- 
finite render, to be commuted into money according to circumstances, 
the produce of which was applied to the offices of the mother church. 
But the liabilities of the tenant were far from being exhausted by 
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his duties towards the monks as a whole. The abbot might levy con- 
tributions towards the expenses of a visit to the Papal or the Royal 
Court ; he might keep state at the cost of a village if he chose to go 
thither ; and that it might not gain by his absence, an estimated 
equivalent in money was payable in the years when it was free from 
the unwelcome honour. To the cellarer was annually due the highway 
rate and a tithe of the lambs; to the clerical governor of each commune, 
the loin of every pig and the half of every ox or cow that might be 
killed. Finally, no water conduits might be formed without license ; 
no one was to hunt in reserved grounds at all, or in any place without 
formal permission ; and the same restriction applied to fishing in the 
rivers, except in times of inundation, and except on the occasion of a 
marriage and of childbirth. 

The gaps left in our knowledge by this instrument are partly 
supplied by the provisions of a charter granted by Abbot Roffredo, 
in 1189. He hoped to secure by it the fidelity of his vassals during 
the troubles which he foresaw, but the expectation was vain, and the 
turn which events took, by confirming rather than weakening his 
power, released him from the necessity of putting his promises into 
operation. The charter remained a dead letter, but it lies still among 
the archives, serving now to indicate of what safeguards the tenants 
were destitute, and how entirely it depended upon the strength and the 
needs of the monastery whether their condition could be endured or not. 
From its terms it must be inferred that up to that time no pay was 
given, however long might be the period for which military service 
was rendered ; that benefices were still held only for life, and that 
personal property could not be disposed of by will. It appears also, 
to descend from matters of law to matters of detail, that foreign 
monks were sometimes employed to administer justice, whose ignorance 
of Lombard law introduced the utmost confusion ; and that agents of 
the abbey were in the habit of seizing goods, on pretence of debt, 
without the form of previous judgment. The oppression must have 
been extreme in a territory where there was no appeal to the king or 
to the royal courts ; where hardly any mesne tenants stood between the 
vassal and the lord, who was practically his ultimate superior ; where 
the feebleness of those who existed made them useless as protectors ; 
where, in fact, on the one hand the right to property was recognised 
only to the most limited extent, and on the other the burdens whieh 
affected it were as heavy as the administration was irresponsible. It 
illustrates curiously the granulation of the particles of which Italy 
was composed during the middle ages, that no guarantee for the 
hereditary transmission of property was acquired at San Germano for 
nearly twenty years after the middle-class guilds had become supreme 
in Florence by the Guelfie revolution of 1266. 

It is not likely that the ancient customs were willingly relaxed 
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under Bernard. It is certain that he strained every nerve to reconstruct 
an independent state, and his permitted creation of nobles, of knights, 
and of a Constable of Pontecorvo, might almost seem to amount to a 
tacit recognition that his title was not unfounded. But whatever 
Charles conceded he merely conceded from fear. As he tightened 
his hold upon the kingdom, the grasp of the abbot upon his undue 
privileges grew proportionately loose ; and before his death Bernard 
found himself reduced to the position of a simple baron, and despoiled 
not only of what he had assumed, but of some besides of the undoubtel 
rights of the monastery. The sequestration of some of the castles 
was a blow which only acquired an unaccustomed force by coming 
from the hand of a Papal nominee; but the subjection of the domains 
to the payment of taxes in common with the rest of the kingdom was 
a grievance from its novelty, and a hardship in its effects. It was 
doubly a grievance and doubly a hardship that the old exemption 
was never revived. But it was their deprivation of supreme juris- 
diction which roused the fiercest anger of the monks, and which, even 
at this distance of time, fills with gall the pen of the liberal Tosti. It 
was a measure which insulted the dignity of the abbey by bringing the 
instruments of secular authority within the patrimony of 8. Benedict; 
and which touched to the quick its power of control over the vassals, by 
destroying the right of capital punishment, and by affording a refuge 
from injustice, or a support to usurpation. To the abbey the conse~ 
quences were no’ doubt serious ; to Charles it appears that they were 
terrible. The uncertainty which enshrouds many of the great events 
of history is proverbial ; it is rarely that the occurrences which pre- 
ceded and led up to them have been analysed and understood ; of 
none can it be said in thorough strictnéss that the causes are all 
known. It should be a subject of reproach to the Cassinese that, 
knowing the true cause of the Sicilian Vespers, they should have so 
long refrained from enriching history with a unique instance of 
certainty. It was always believed that the massacre of the French 
in Palermo was a punishment sent by Heaven for the offences of the 
absent Charles ; but in Monte Cassino the monks were satisfied that 
it was for one crime that the retribution came, for the crime of 
taking away their jurisdiction. If the opinion of so many holy men, 
gravely repeated by Tosti, be not enough to convince the modern 
sceptic, his unbelief must yield to the infallible authority of the Holy 
Father himself. It is impossible to question the deliberate affirma- 
tion of Pope Urban V. 

If anything had been wanting to make the wickedness of the king 
heinous to the last degree, it would have been the saintly character 
of the men whom he wronged so deeply. It would seem that Monte 
Cassino, in the end of the thirteenth, and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, was distinguished by a sweet asceticism never 
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surpassed in its own history, and far beyond anything which contem- 
porary monasteries cared to rival. Nothing can be more monastic, 
nothing more zealous, than the life depicted by Niccola della Frattura 
and Riccardo da 8. Angelo. In their commentaries on the rule they 
assure us that “daily and nightly psalmody resounded incessantly in 
the church ;” that stern silence, broken only at a few regulated hours, 
bridled the lips of the fathers ; that wandering monks, accustomed 
to the better fare of other convents, were scared away by the 
ffugal diet and the wine tempered with water which satisfied the 
Cassinese themselves; and that for fear of being drawn into pro- 
fanity the Lives of the Hermits of the Desert and the Homilies of 
8. Efrem formed almost their only literature. If such were indeed 
the fashion of their life, they must be granted the praise which 
belongs to men who live according to their ideal; but it is hard to 
reconcile their own self-laudatory accounts with the few external 
facts which tend to throw light on the obscure domestic history of 
the convent. That Celestine wished to turn the abbey into a home 
for his own order might only show that even a recluse, who had 
passed long years in a grated den and clothed with an iron cuirass, 
was not ignorant of the power of wealth, and not unwilling to expose 
his followers to temptation. A darker suspicion is raised by the 
confinement of an abbot in the horrible prison of Lake Bolsena, 
where only the worst of. crimes were wont to be expiated. An 
interregnum of five years at another time might seem to indicate 
disorder. And if Dante had not intended to apply to the monks of 
Monte Cassino the scorching language which he uttered against the 
Benedictine order, he w oak have’ een careful to except in words the 
monastery of which he had just spoken by name. -If the Cassinese 
imitated the hermits of the East, it must have been the ferocious 


solitaries of the Nitrian desert that they took for their cxmmnplon 5 ; and 
if it could be declared that 


‘**Le mura che soleano esser Badia 

Fatte sono spelonche, e le cocolle 

Sacca son piene di farina ria,” 
the practical irony of incessant psalmody intoned within such walls, 
the contrast in the monks between professed observances and the 
license of fact must have given good reason for the disgust of the 
times. Of the Cassinese, as of the Capucins of Beranger, it might 
have been said that 


‘*Tls marchent tous couverts de cendre 
C’est ainsi qu’on couvre le feu.” 


We may be obliged to infer that the history of Monte Cassino 
during the early years of the fourteenth century was discreditable ; 
in the period between 1321 and 1366 there is abundant confession 
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that the convent was involved in both misfortune and disgrace. The 
responsibility can be thrown upon the shoulders of others, and the 
historian can afford, while casting a haze of decency over motives, to 
speak with frankness of facts. The Popes at Avignon had learned 
to stoop from ambition to vulgar greed, and of the whole series 
John XXII. was the most insatiate. Among his expedients for 
getting money was the reservation to himself of the right of 
appointment to all bishoprics in Christendom; and not content with 
the number already existing he created more, that more purchase- 
money might flow into his treasury. A bull suddenly appeared at 
Monte Cassino by which the monks were elevated into canons, and 
the abbot was invested with the episcopal dignity. With it arrived a 
Frenchman, the bearer of the title; and a succession of eight 
intruders, chiefly of the same nation, dissipated the revenues and 
fostered the latent propensities of the monks. To talk of morality, 
of discipline, or religion, would be a mockery; the violence, the 
simony, and the looseness of the tenth century returned in all their 
former shamelessness, with the additional disgrace that they were 
called gratuitously into being. In the selfish voracity of the 
courtiers of Avignon, in the depravity of the monks, the vassals saw 
a provocation and an opportunity. They burst into frequent revolt, 
and at length a certain Jacopo da Pignataro, taking advantage of the 
distracted state of the country during the invasion of Louis of 
Hungary, seized the monastery, robbed the church of its jewels and 
its plate, and remained master of the territory for more than a year. 
For final disaster an earthquake, so severe that more than a thousand 
people were killed in San Germano alone, overthrew almost the whole 
buildings of the convent. For some years the place was almost 
deserted. A few monks lingered in wooden cabins on the spot, but 
no effort was made to restore what had been destroyed, or even to 
preserve what remained. It was at this time that Boccaccio paid the 
visit of which Benvenuto da Imola has preserved the story in lan- 
guage so fresh and so malignant that the tongue of his informant 
would seem itself to have dictated the words. The sullen monk, the 
doorless room, the windows filled with sprouting grass, the books 
hidden in accumulated dust, are all probable enough ; and were it not 
that none of the MSS. at present in the library display the slightest 
token of mutilation, we might not be surprised to learn that the most 
precious of their number had been mangled by the monks, and that 
for the paltry gain of a few soldi their margins had been cut off to 
make old women’s breviaries. As things are, Boccaccio must be sup- 
posed to have confused probability with fact. A while afterwards 
another visitor came, who left more solid if not more enduring traces 
of his passage. Many years previously Grimoald, Abbot of S. Victor, 
had been a guest in the parent monastery of his order ; its actual 
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desolation moved him deeply, and he is said to have vowed upon the 
ruins of its church that if he ever attained the Papal throne he 
would raise it again to all its former splendour. In a few weeks he 
was Urban V., and he set himself at once to fulfil his promise. The 
levy of a sixtieth of their revenues from all Benedictine abbeys, and 
the release of Monte Cassino itself from the payment of tenths, pro- 
vided funds for the restoration. The abrogation of the fatal bull of 
John XXII., an infusion of new blood from other monasteries, and 
the rigour of a Camaldolese abbot, sufficed for a time to maintain 
propriety among the fathers. But with the death of Urban the 
artificial improvement ceased, and their manners accommodated 
themselves to those prevalent in other societies of Campania. 
Such was the general depravity, that in 1369 a perambulating 
commission had been directed to remodel every monastery in the 
maritime provinces; and the measure of its success is afforded by 
what straightway befell the Abbot of Monte Cassino. In endea- 
vouring to continue the reforms in a dependent society at Capua 
he was denied admission to the convent by its members. The barons 
of the neighbourhood armed to support the companions of their 
pleasure, and it was with the help of the royal soldiers that the 
monks were at last persuaded into temporary decency. There was 
not a single Benedictine monastery in Italy at this time, and for long 
afterwards there were scarcely any, in which even the principal observ- 
ances of the rule were so much as known; there was not one, nor 
indeed were there any belonging to the elder orders, which had not 
fallen into the profoundest discredit. The mendicant friars might 
still be objects of veneration. But the proverb, “Chi dice religione, 
dice richezze,” had begun to be applied even to them ; and the rest 
were only butts for the stoffing of the people, and milch-cows for the 
service of the king. 

Until the middle of the fifteenth century the old corruption 
and the old alternation of unlovely prosperity and well-earned 
calamity disfigure the annals of Monte Cassino. Then, that it might 
experience every variety of fate to which an abbey could be sub- 
jected, it was granted in commendam for a space of fifty years. A 
Carrafa had insinuated himself into possession. The monks groaned 
under his tyranny, but his watchfulness prevented them from bear- 
ing the story of their miseries to Rome. Some passing cardinals 
were made the channels of complaint ; Carrafa revenged himself by 
throwing the monks into prison, but he was himself expelled, and the 
monastery was provided with a commendatory abbot in the person of 
the Cardinal of 8S. Damaso. He bought his preferment for a sum of 
80,000 ducats ; and if implicit faith is to be accorded to Tosti, the 
years of his government were “doleful.”” But the historian of the 
abbey is sensitive on the subject of its privileges; an intruder may 
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sometimes meet with scant. justice at his hands, and it is difficult on 
the reported facts to abstain from believing that in truth the condition 
of the abbey, when held in commendam, was vastly better morally, 
und not worse temporally, than it had been at any time since the 
death of Abbot Bernard. The cardinal began by recalling the monks 
who had been driven away by Carrafa; he set apart a sufficiency of 
the revenues for their comfortable livelihood, and he insisted on the 
maintenance of a discipline which passed in those days for severe. 
In spite of the wasting effects of Angevine and Arragonese wars, and 
in spite of the necessity of reimbursing himself for his own expendi- 
ture, the good management of his agents provided a surplus out of 
which the buildings were repaired and even ornamented, and from 
which an annual income was secured for the school, now at last 
revived after a sleep of more than two hundred years. The fathers 
had still less right to murmur at the conduct of the next commenda- 
tory, Pope Pascal II., who, granting the abbey to himself in order 
to administer it for the benefit of the society, left enlarged revenues 
and considerable accumulated wealth. Even its possession by a son 
of the king was not unfortunate ; and the querulousness of the monks 
was calmed by their material prosperity, and by the magnificence of 
the presents with which their abbot and his father emphasised every 
visit to the convent. Nor was the institution of a secular school 
unwelcome; it was frequented by the sons of nobles, and its pupils 
afforded useful recruits for the order, and still more useful patrons for 
those who trod the cloister rather as a road than as a goal. 

So far Monte Cassino had been treated with peculiar and inten- 
tional tenderness. It was lean, and it had been turned out to graze 
in pleasant pastures. But it suffered from the kindness as an animal 
suffers from the kindness of a butcher. The convent had become 
heavy with its own fatness ; Papal jobbery subjected it at last to the 
same ruthless knife that had already sacrificed so many other societies. 
It was granted to the Cardinal Giov. dei Medici, and its condition at 
the end of twenty years proves at once the very exceptional rectitude 
of the Cardinal of S. Damaso, and the pitiless manner in which an 
ordinary commendatory used his benefice. The fury of recent wars 
had again destroyed a large portion of the buildings; a wretched 
handful of nine-and-twenty monks lived half-starved in wooden 
cells ; the church was out of repair; the estates were burdened with 
mortgages ; every tari wrung from discontented and mutinous vassals 
was carried ‘at once to Rome; and finally Pontecorvo, which had 
been captured from the Angevins on behalf of Ferdinand by a 
Papal general, and which had never been restored to its owners, was 
sold to the Papacy on consideration of a payment to the separate 
account of the cardinal. Most of the Neapolitan monasteries remained 
into the eighteenth century the victims of like extortion, the. chief 
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source from which the sudden fortunes of art-loving prelates were 
derived, the unfailing wells from which were drawn the money 
which raised the vast palaces of Rome. In such a fate also Monte 
Cassino might have lingered, but for the fortunate devotion of 
Gonsalvo of Cordova. By his exertions the retirement of the cardi- 
nal was negotiated at the price of an annuity of 4,000 scudi, and 
of the right of presentation for life to all benefices within the terri- 
tory; and his foresight, more jealous for the ultimate good of the 
monastery than for the gratification of the actual monks, secured 
its independence and its respectability for the future by making it 
the condition of his interference that the convent should join the 
reformed congregation of 8. Justina. 

In the year 1409 the Benedictine monastery of 8. Justina at 
Padua was the cause of more than common scandal. Its monks 
were ignominiously expelled, and the house and estates were given 
over to another order. There was however one righteous man 
among the fathers. He could not prevent the temporary suppression 
of his community, but for his sake it was spared from utter extinc- 
tion. Barbo importuned till he was allowed to attempt the task of 
reformation ; 8. Justina became again Benedictine; and his success 
was so great, that in the course of eight years his modified rule had 
been adopted by several great societies, and the “Congregation,” as 
the united body was called, had been solemnly recognised by the 
pontifical sanction of Martin V. In the new régime no change was 
introduced into the original code of 8. Benedict, no attempt was 
made to impose greater rigour of life or harsher observances ; Barbo 
had confined himself in his legislation to providing safeguards against 
relapse by means of a more elaborate administration. Every three 
years the superiors of all the associated monasteries, together with 
deputies elected by the monks, met in a general chapter. The abbots 
laid down their office, and the whole body, equalised to the position 
of simple brethren, proceeded to choose out of their number two 
committees, to the members of which all power was resigned. The 
“ Definitors”’ were instructed to listen to any expression of opinion 
on the part of the chapter ; they were bound to consult, but they were 
unrestricted in the exercise of their legislative functions, except by 
the second committee, named that of the ‘“ Conservators,’’ whose 
duty it was to veto any proposed regulation which might be adverse 
to the fundamental laws of the congregation. The business of the 
chapter finished with the election by the “ Definitors” of abbots for 
the next triennial period. Under this form of administration, which 
in essentials still remains the same, the congregation had grown for 
a century in public esteem, and its lustre had been increased by 
the adhesion at various times of the great monasteries of 8. Paolo 
fuori le Mura at Rome, of San Georgio Maggiore at Venice, and of 
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S. Sisto at Placentia. The absorption of Monte Cassino was an event 
of public importance; the occasion was celebrated by great rejoic- 
ings, made brilliant by a large assemblage of barons at San Germano, 
and a great chapter was held in the monastery, at which the name 
of the congregation was altered from that of 8. Justina to that of 
Monte Cassino. From thenceforth the history of the monastery 
assumed a new complexion. That its abbots should have ceased to 
be great barons, or warriors, or administrators of the kingdom, is 
only what must, under any circumstances, have taken place; the 
time for these things had passed away. But it might have escaped 
from its commendatories only to drop into the heavy sleep of sensuous 
sloth which weighed upon most of the rich convents of Italy during 
the next three centuries. If 


‘* Slumbering abbots, purple as their vines,” 


had droned their life away in long succession, if the monks accord- 
ing to their education had possessed a delicate taste in Catullus, or 
had infused into their-Lacryma Christi a more luscious flavour with 
stories of which they were themselves the heroes, Monte Cassino 
would not have been peculiar in the manner of its life. But from 
this it was saved by its adoption of the reformed rule. Benedictinism. 
in its latter days had reverted to the characteristics of its early life. 
The vice which age brought with it, age also had taken away ; and 
the hot blood of manhood has been succeeded by the simplicity of 
what it might be malicious to call a second childhood. Its monks 
have glided through the world, if not with great austerity, at least 
with blamelessness; they have had among them no men of genius, 
and hardly any of remarkable talent, but they have done good work, 
even in literature, in quarrying for the use of others dry records 
with minuteness and accuracy. Their virtues have at least been 
sufficient to induce men to forget, in the respectability of their actual 
life, and in the vague glories of their distant past, that long space, 
half of the time during which their order has existed, when society 
received from them nothing but injury, and religion little but 
disgrace. 

An ideal monastery would, of necessity, be destitute of history, 
and the reform which has enabled Monte Cassino to demand respect 
has caused its annals to be almost bare of incident during the six- 
teenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth centuries. In a more 
peaceful way, but with pertinacity as great as ever, the abbots clung 
to antiquated feudal privileges long after they had been given up by 
the secular lords around them ; and the lawsuits, which in the six- 
teenth century had become the equivalent of older and more 
trenchant means of getting redress for wrong, were a continual 
source of irritation between the monastery on the one hand, and its 
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vassals and its neighbours on the other. Always in arrear of the 
time, always holding to whatever was slipping from their grasp, the 
monks seem to have obstinately contested every stage in the emanci- 
pation of their tenants, and the French Revolution surprised them 
with questions still unsettled, with the estates laden by debts con- 
tracted in litigations, and by debts resulting from the accumulation 
of interest on their earlier burdens. But on these puny matters, 
which supply the only external history of the convent, it would be 
useless to dwell; it is merely by the decoration of the buildings, and 
by a tinge of literature which, if not rich, was at least diffused, that 
three hundred years are redeemed from absolute colourlessness. 

It is to the Abbot Squarcialupi that Monte Cassino owes nearly every- 
thing that is beautiful in its architecture. In three administrations, 
between 1510 and 1526, he built a cloister surrounded by dormitories 
from the designs of Bramante, and finished the great architectural 
series of porticos and of steps by which the platform of the church is 
approached, and which forms an introduction to the shrine admirable 
both in idea and in execution. On issuing from the long dark vault 
which pierces the old tower ascribed to S. Benedict, the visitor finds 
himself in a large quadrangle, surrounded on three sides by colon- 

nades. The longer sides are open to small gardens formally laid out, 
and enclosed themselves by cloisters and by the buildings of the 
monastery ; behind, a wall shuts in the third side of the colonnade, on 
the roof of which is a terrace, and in face, steps of the whole 
breadth of the court rise in successive stages to the higher ground 
on which the church stands, conspicuous above the buildings of mere 
temporal use. From its door the eye passes over the terrace, which 
from its exquisite prospect is called the Loggia del Paradiso, to the 
far-off western hills and to the white surface of the Mediterranean 
shimmering through their gaps; and the last impressions which the 
mind receives on the threshold of the church are given by the repose 
and the loveliness of the scene, and by the infinite remoteness of the 
lonely monastery from the world, both in spirit and in fact. The 
next great work was carried out by the Abbot Ignazio Vicani, in 
1556. He made a tunnel-roofed crypt without pillars under the old 
church, placed in it stalls carved in pure cinque cento taste, and 
employed Marco da Siena to decorate its entire walls with frescoes 
from the life of Christ, and from the histories of SS. Maurus and 
Placidus. The pictures are thought to be the masterpieces of Marco ; 
and by the thorough adaptation in their subdued movement and low- 
toned colour to the place which they occupy, by the unity of effect 
which results from their production by a single artist, they contribute 
greatly to the solemn simplicity which distinguishes the lower 
church, and whieh is-already so rare an attribute in the buildings of 
its time. The upper church was unfortunately not refashioned till 
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the middle of the seventeenth century. Then, an abbot, with the 
inappropriate name of Simplicius, set himself to encrust it with 
gorgeous rococco work; he inlaid in florid patterns the pavement 
and the walls with the most costly and the most richly-coloured 
marbles, with lapis-lazuli, and even with mother of pearl; and he 
caused the vaults to be covered with frescoes by Corenzio and Luca 
Giordano. The monks to whom Monte Cassino at present belongs 
have the good taste to hurry their guests through the one church 
with an apology, but they show with pride the partial restoration 
which, with the meagre funds at their command, they have been able 
to effect in the other. 

In literature, if faith is to be put in the testimony of Benedictines 
as to their own order, the sixteenth century was illustrious with a 
long train of men distinguished in poetry and oratory, in history, 
in philosopophy, in jurisprudence, and in theology. But the ample 
Tiraboschi passes over their chiefest ornament, Benedetto dell’ Uva, 
with a simple mention of his, name among those of a host, who, as 
he says, gained some applause in their time, but in whom were 
already to be seen the commencements of a turgid style. His 
amatory sonnets, written while he was still a layman, may have had 
the easy merit of grace or of fervour; but the parable of the wise 
and the foolish virgins, which occupied his sanctified pen, is intolerant 
of mediocre treatment, and the poem, unknown as great, must of 
necessity be contemptible. Out of the more dreary tribe of 


‘* Graves auteurs, 
Froids Rhéteurs, 
Tristes predicateurs,” 


who fill the larger part of the catalogue of notable Cassinese, one 
only need be mentioned. Gregory Sayer taught theology “ with 
incredible celebrity,” but the main interest which attaches to him 
comes from his name being the most prominent among those of many 
Englishmen who at that time served to keep up frequent communication 
between their country and Monte Cassino. The seventeenth century 
is almost a blank ; but in the eighteenth a certain number of names 
more or less distinguished again appear, and indicate, by the studies 
with which they are associated, the type of mind which was then 
the highest result of Cassinese culture. Gattola spent thirty-two 
years in reading diplomas; one of his chief titles to fame was the 
discovery of Leo Ostiensis; he wrote the annals of his convent ; and 
he furnished Muratori, Mabillon, and Mont!aucon with a vast 
proportion of their materials. To find the metal which others were 
to dig, and others again were to fashion, was enough for him; and 
his monastery is contented to bask in the few pale rays of glory 
which after triple reflection can struggle to it at last. Correale of 
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Sorrento has a better right to immortality. Among all the forgotten 
treatises of untold length, none can surpass, perhaps none can equal 
in overwhelming bulk, the “ Hebrew-Chaldaic Biblical Lexicon and 
Perpetual Commentary on the Bible,” in ninety-nine immense 
manuscript volumes, which still—for no publisher could be found— 
encumber the shelves of the Cassinese library. 

It is easy to picture to oneself the type of a Cassinese monk at the 
end of last century. A kind-hearted, courteous gentleman, oscillating 
between his stall in church and his chair in the library, regarding 
his breviary and his diplomas as ends sufficient for his life, ignoring 
their possible functions as means; religious, so far as he could be 
religious by forms and by negative goodness; learned, so far as 
he could be learned by accumulation of isolated facts, significant 
only in their relation to one another ; narrow, from living altogether 
in the past, and. from ignorance of the moving world outside the 
sphere of convents; obstinate, as men mild and narrow are apt to 
be when their vanity and sense of traditionary right are touched 
at the same moment. He was a man, indeed, of no very lofty type, 
but perfectly harmless; not likely to be an active agent in retrogres- 
sion, not more narrow than a common-place bourgeois, and narrow in 
a very much pleasanter way; not altogether without his use in the world 
provided his kind were not too numerous. It is not necessary to 
go far to seek his analogue. The old type of college don would have 
been much the same, with probably less blandness, if he had been 
required to take a vow of seclusion on admission to his fellowship ; 
and the fellows who spent their life in residence might, as it was, 
have been often indistinguishable from him, unless by their greater 
love for the pleasures of the Common Room. 

In 1805 the even tenour of Cassinese life was abruptly put an end 
to by the French. The religious orders were suppressed throughout 
the Neapolitan kingdom ; and though the convents of Monte Cassino, 
of Monte Vergine, and of La Cava were to some extent excepted, 
almost the whole of their estates were sold, and so far as possible 
their organisation was changed. Fifty monks were allowed to 
remain in the first, twenty-five in each of the two latter, as guardians 
of the library and the archives; but the proprietorship of the actual 
buildings of the monastery and a single township were only reserved 
to them ; they were forbidden to wear the dress of their order, they 
were subjected to State inspection, the convent was called an “ estab- 
lishment,” and the abbot a “director.” Of course, when the eccle- 
siastical policy of the French was reversed, they returned to their 
old way of life ; but the land was irrecoverably gone, and the reserved 
township has been ever since the only source of corporate income. 
Yet if the revenues of the monastery have become small, its activity 
and usefulness seem to have become great in inverse proportion. The 
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school, which, twenty years ago, only gave instruction to eighty-five 
boys: and young men, now numbers one hundred and fifty pupils. 
A small part are educated from their childhood for the monastic life ; 
the great majority go through a course beginning with rudiments 
and ending with sufficiently high classical teaching, and with 
philosophy filtered through the disinfecting medium of the Church. 
Those who are intended for the secular priesthood can. finish with 
canon law and theology. The ideas of the good fathers as to the 
intellectual part of education cannot be expected to coincide with 
those of Englishmen or of Italian statesmen; and the discipline of 
a conventual school is necessarily very different to that which to 
us at least seems to be the best. But opposition in these respects 
need not:so jaundice opinion as to render the mind unable to acknow- 
ledge how admirably the Cassinese work out the system which 
commends itself to them; and especially it is pleasant to notice the 
kindliness which exists between them and the boys, and the anxiety 
which they display for the comfort of their pupils. The cheerful 
cells, well furnished and decorated with pictures, the unrepressed 
noise in the garden, the bright fresh faces and the boyishness of 
the younger lads, speak warmly to the credit of the masters; and 
it is impossible not to contrast the appearance of the elder pupils 
with that of the seminarists in towns in a manner very favourable to 
the former. 

The management of the school occupies almost wholly such among 
the twenty monks whom the society now embraces as are young 
enough to share the labour; but some at least find time for other 
pursuits. In the course of last year an edition of Dante, from a 
manuscript in the library, was issued from the convent press. The 
Abbot, the Principe di Vera, has some reputation in philosophy. 
Tosti, besides his history of the convent, has produced several other 
historical books of more or less importance, and enjoys, in common 
with his brother Cassinese, a name for liberality of sentiment and for 
national feeling unusual in religious orders. In his “8. Benedetto 
Parlamento Nazionale,” while pleading passionately for the life of 
his. monastery, he frankly admits that there is no intellectual and 
no educational work which cannot be better done by others than 
by monks; he ackiiowledges that society is perfectly able to forego 
their-existence ; and he only begs for reprieve on the grounds that 
some tenderness is due to a body which fostered the desire for unity 
from the first moment that it arose in the breasts of Italians, and 
that the moral example of men who live in the practice of usefulness 
without personal aim, and of charity and self-denial without ostenta- 
tion, cannot but be valuable as a corrective in the midst of a civilisation 
tending, perhaps too hastily, to become more and more material. His 
liberality has grown with his years, and it would be vain to search 
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for it in his earlier writings ; but the intervening space of time is great, 
and there is no reason to believe that his conversion is merely affected. 

Liberality is now a fact at Monte Cassino. Since the annexation of 
Naples to Italy, the exertions of Di Vera to assist in the suppression 
of brigandage have been notorious, and the monks speak with a free- 
dom and have behaved towards their new government with a loyalty 
which have procured them scant liking at Rome. It is to be 
regretted that neither their political virtues nor their social innocence 
are likely to exempt them from the common fate which the other 
Italian monasteries are sooner or later doomed to undergo. It is of 
course to be granted at once that Benedictines, no less than monks of 
any other order, are anachronisms, that the imprisonment of a man’s 
mind within their rule is a waste of power, that the holding of land 
in mortmain is a disadvantage to the state, and that, speaking gene- 
rally, society would be well rid of them as a whole. But the Cassinese, 
since they wish to exist, may demand to be spared for special reasons. 
It is very easy to break too completely with the past; and it must be 
allowed that monasticism, with all its former and all its present evils, 
was at one time, far distant it is true, a great power in civilisation ; 
that Italy was the country from which the idea spread over Western 
Christendom ; that Monte Cassino was the place within Italy where 
that idea was born; and that Benedictinism is its embodiment in the 
only shape which in old age has recovered something of the beauty of 
its youth. The reasons which would preserve the foundation of 
8. Benedict from extinction are dictated almost entirely by sentiment ; 
but a sentiment and an association which had strength to hold back 
the arms of French conquerors can hardly be ignored by the Italian 
people—a people which has become a nation because its name had 
magic to rouse profound emotion among themselves, and vivid imagi- 
nation in the rest of Europe. Yet, if the exception of Monte Cassino 
could be drawn into a precedent, or if it involved any danger, how- 
ever remote, to the established order of things, the promptings of 
sentiment would rightly give way to considerations of a higher sort. 
But its associations are not only of a degree but of a kind which 
can attach to no other monastery; and any slight inconvenience 
which the existence of a single religious body could cause might be 
guarded against by restrictions stringent enough to ensure its harm- 
lessness. The monks might even, if it were necessary, be forbidden 
to admit their pupils to the order; they might be left to recruit their 
number from the monasteries of other countries; and when Bene- 
dictinism has expired in Germany, in Protestant America, and in 
Protestant England, it will be time enough to re-consider the question 
of its final suppression in Catholic Italy. 

But there is also a reason of expediency for its preservation. 
The secular priesthood must have a professional training; it is 
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difficult to see that better teachers could be found for them than would 
be the Cassinese, under inspection by the State; and the employment 
of monks could hardly be otherwise than economical, since they would 
work without salary, and since the revenue of the convent, inadequate 
to the double drain for repair of the buildings and for maintenance of 
the school, is already largely supplemented from their private funds. 
But if even this grace were thought too much, a smaller number 
might surely still be left—mere guardians of the memories of the 
place, keepers of the library, and custodians of the buildings ; if their 
present income were in excess of their wants it would be easy to set 
apart some fragment for their sustenance and for the preservation of 
the monastery, and the remainder would probably afford one more 
centesimo per annum to each of the parochial clergy. But if all 
distinctions are to be ignored, and Monte Cassino is to be con- 
founded in the common death of the rest of the Italian monasteries, 
its buildings will at least be saved from conversion to uses which may 
give dignity tor the first time to other convents, but which in it 
would be a desecration. It can never become a vast barrack, for no 
soldier can be wanted there; it cannot be turned into municipal 
offices, for the little town of San Germano, scarcely bigger than itself, 
lies under its hill a thousand feet below; it cannot be made into a 
poorhouse or a hospital, for no centre ‘of population exists in its 
neighbourhood. A neglected church will soon be the centre of empty 
corridors and decaying walls, and the traveller who cares to recall its 
associations will at least be able to indulge his thoughts in solitude 
on the Loggia del Paradiso, with nothing before lids eyes but the 
great face of nature, which from there dias no wrinkles made by 
man, and presents, unconscious of the centuries which have passed, 
the same aspect as it bore to 8. Benedict himself. 

W. E. Hat. 








VITTORIA. 
CuHartEer XXVIII. 


A NEW ORDEAL. 


Tue old city of Meran faces southward to the yellow hills of Italy, 
across a broad vale, between two mountain-walls and torrent waters. 
With one hand it takes the bounding green Passeyr, and with the 
other the brown-rolling Adige, and plunges them together in roaring 
foam under the shadow of the western wall. It stands on the spur of 
a lower central eminence crowned by a grey castle, and the sun has 
it from every aspect. The shape of a swan in water may describe its 
position, for the Vintschgau and the stony Passeyrthal make a strong 
curve on two sides as they descend upon it with their rivers, and the 
bosom of the city projects, while the head appears bending gracefully 
backward. Many castles are in view of it; the loud and tameless 
Passeyr girdles it with an emerald cincture; there is a sea of arched 
vineyard foliage at its feet. 

Vittoria reached the castle of Sonnenberg about noon, and found 
empty courts and open doors. She sat in the hall like a supplicant, 
disregarded by the German domestics, who beheld a travel-stained, 
humble-faced, young Italian woman, and supposed that their duty 
was done in permitting her to rest ; but the duchess’s maid, Aennchen, 
happening to come by, questioned her in moderately intelligible 
Italian, and hearing her name, gave a cry, and said that all the com- 
pany were out hunting, shooting, and riding, in the vale below or the 
mountain above. ‘ Ah, dearest lady, what a fright we have all been 
in about you! Signora Piaveni has not slept a wink, and the English 
gentleman has made great excursions every day to find you. This 
morning the soldier Wilhelm arrived with news that his master was 
bringing you on. 

Vittoria heard that Laura and her sister and the duchess had 
gone down to Meran. Countess Lena von Lenkenstein was riding to 
see her betrothed shoot on a neighbouring estate. Countess Anna 
had disappeared early, none knew where. Both these ladies, and 
their sister-in-law, were in mourning for the terrible death of their 
brother, Count Paul. Aennchen repeated what she knew of the tale 
concerning him. 

The desire to see Laura first, and be embraced and counselled by 
her, and lie awhile in her arms to get a breath of home, made Vittoria 
refuse to go up to her chamber, and, notwithstanding Aennchen’s 
persuasions, she left the castle, and went out and sat in the shaded 
cart-track. On the winding ascent she saw a lady in a black riding- 
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habit, leading her horse and talking to a soldier, who seemed to be 
receiving orders from her, and presently saluted and turned his steps 
downward. The lady came on, and passed her without a glance. 
After entering the court-yard, where she left her horse, she re- 
appeared, and stood hesitating, but came up to Vittoria and said 
bluntly, in Italian :-— 

“ Are you the signorina Campa, or Belloni, who is expected here?” 

The Austrian character and colouring of her features told Vittoria 
that this must be the Countess Anna or her sister. 

“T think I have been expected,” she replied. 

“You come alone ? ”’ 

“T am alone.” 

“T am Countess Anna von Lenkenstein ; one of the guests of the 
castle.” 

‘My message is to the Countess Anna.” 

* You have a message ?” 

Vittoria lifted the embroidered cigar-case. Countess Anna snatched 
it from her hand. 

“What does this mean? Is it insolence’ Have the kindness, if 
you please, not to address me in enigmas. Do you’—Annea was 
deadly pale as she turned the cigar-case from side to side— do you 
imagine that I smoke, par hasard¥’’ She tried to laugh off her 
intemperate manner of speech; the laugh broke at sight of a blood- 
mark on one corner of the case; she started, and said earnestly, “TI 
beg you to let me hear what the meaning of this may be ¥” 

“He lies in the Ultenthal, wounded; and his wish was that ] 
should deliver it to you.” Vittoria spoke as gently as the harsh 
tidings would allow. 

“ Wounded? My God! my God!” Anna cried in her own lan- 
guage. ‘‘ Wounded ?—in the breast, then! He carried it in hs 
breast. Wounded by what ? by what?” 

“T can tell you no more.” 

‘Wounded by whom ?” 

‘Tt was an honourable duel.” 

« Are you afraid to tell me he has been assassinated ?” 
‘Tt was an honourable duel.”’ 

“None could match him with the sword!” 

“ His enemy had nothing but a dagger.” 

“Who was his enemy ?” 

‘Tt is no secret, but I must leave him to say.” 

“ You were a witness of the fight ?” 

‘“‘T saw it all.” 

“The man was one of your party !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Vittoria, “lose no time with me, Countess 
VOR. V. TI 
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Anna; go to him at once, for though he lived when I left him, he 
was bleeding ; I cannot say that he was not dying, and he has not a 
friend near.” 

Anna murmured like one overborne by calamity ; “ My brother 
struck down one day—he the next!” She covered her face a 
moment, and unclosed it to explain that she wept for her brother, 
who had been murdered, stabbed in Bologna. 

“ Was it Count Ammiani who did this?” she asked passionately. 

Vittoria shook her head; she was divining a dreadful thing in 
relation to the death of Count Paul. 

“Tt was not?” said Anna. “They had a misunderstanding, I 
know. But you tell me the man fought with a dagger. It could 
not be Count Ammiani. The dagger is an assassin’s weapon, and 
there are men of honour in Italy still.” 

She called to a servant in the castle-yard, and sent him down with 
orders to stop the soldier Wilhelm. 

“We heard this morning that you were coming, and we thought 
it curious,” she observed, and called again for her horse to be saddled. 
“ How far is this place where he is lying? I have no knowledge of 
the Ultenthal. Has he a doctor attending him? When was he 
wounded? It is but common humanity to see that he is attended by 
an efficient doctor. My nerves are unstrung by the recent blow to 
our family ; that is why Oh, my father! my holy father! ” 
she turned to a grey priest’s head that was rising up the ascent, “I 
thank God for you! Lena is away riding; she weeps constantly 
when she is within four walls. Come in and give me tears, if you 
can; I am half mad for the want of them. Tears first; teach me 
patience after.” 

The old priest fanned his face with his three-cornered hat, and 
raised one hand as he uttered a gentle chiding in reproof of curbless 
human sorrow. Anna said to Vittoria, coldly, “I thank you for 
your message ;”’ she walked into the castle by his side, and said to 
him there: “The woman you saw outside has a guilty conscience. 
You will spend your time more profitably with her than with me. I 
am past all religious duties at this moment. You know, father, that 
I can open my heart. Probe this Italian woman ; search her through 
and through. I believe her to be blood-stained and abominable. She 
hates us. She has sworn an oath against us. She is malignant.” 

It was not long before Anna issued forth and rode towards the 
vale. The priest beckoned to Vittoria from the gates. He really 
supposed her to have come to him with a burdened spirit. 

“My daughter,” he addressed her. The chapter on human error 
was opened :—“ We are all of one family—all of us erring children 
—all of us bound to abnegate hatred: by love alone are we saved. 
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Behold the Image of Love—the Virgin and Child. Alas! and has 
it been visible to man these more than eighteen hundred years, and 
humankind are still blind to it? Are their ways the ways of comfort 
and blessedness ? Their ways are the ways of blood ; paths to eternal 
misery among howling fiends. Why have they not chosen the sweet 
ways of peace, which are strewn with flowers, which flow with 
milk ?”’—The priest spread his hand open for Vittoria’s, which she 
gave to his keeping, and he enclosed it softly, smoothing it with his 
palms, and retaining it as a worldly oyster between spiritual shells. 
“Why, my daughter, why, but because we do not bow to that image 
daily, nightly, hourly, momently! We do not worship it that its 
seed may be sown in us. We do not cling to it, that in return it 
may cling to us.” 

He spoke with that sensuous resource of rich feeling which the 
contemplation of the image does inspire. And Vittoria was not led 
reluctantly into the oratory of the castle to pray with him; but she 
refused to confess. Thereupon followed a soft discussion that was as 
near acerb as nails are near velvet paws. 

Vittoria perceived his drift, and also the dear good heart of the old 
man, who meant no harm to her, and- believed that he was making 
use of his professional weapons for her ultimate good. The inquisi- 
tions and the kindness went musically together ; she responded to 
the kindness, but rebutted the inquisitions; at which he permitted a 
shade of discontent to traverse his features, and asked her with 
immense tenderness whether she had not much on her mind; she 
expressing melodious gratitude for his endeavours to give her com- 
fort. He could not forbear directing an admonishment to her 
stubborn spirit, and was obliged, for the sake of impressiveness, to 
speak it harshly ; until he saw that, without sweetness of manner and 
unction of speech, he left her untouched ; so he was driven back to 
the form of address better suited to his nature and habits; the end of 
which was that both were cooing. 

Vittoria was ashamed to tell herself how much she liked him and 
his ghostly brethren, whose preaching was always of peace, while 
the world was full of lurid hatred, strife, and division. She begged 
the baffled old man to keep her hand in his. He talked in Latinised 
Italian, and only appeared to miss the exact meaning of her replies 
when his examination of the state of her soul was resumed. They 
sat in the soft colour of the consecrated place like two who were shut 
away from earth. Often he thought that her tears were about to 
start and bring her low ; for she sighed heavily ; at the mere indica- 
tion of the displacement of her hand, she looked at him eagerly, as 
if entreating him not to let it drop. 

I12 
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“ You are a German, father ?” she said. 

“T am of German birth, my daughter.” 

“That makes it better. Remain beside me. ‘The silence is sweet 
music.” 

The silence was broken at intervals by his murmur of a call for 
patience! patience ! 

This strange scene concluded with the entry of the duchess, who 
retired partly as soon as she saw them. Vittoria smiled to the old 
man, and quitted his side; the duchess gave her a hushed welcome, 
und took her place. Vittoria was soon in Laura’s arms, where, after 
a storm of grief, she related the events of the journey following her 
flight from -Milan. Laura interrupted her but once to exclaim, 
“Angelo Guidasearpi!” Vittoria then heard from her briefly that 
Milan was quiet, Carlo Ammiani in prison. It had been for tidings 
of her lover that she had hastened over the mountains to Meran. 
She craved for all that could be told of him, but Laura repeated, as 
in a stupefaction, “ Angelo Guidascarpi!’? She answered Vittoria’s 
question by saying, “You could not have had so fatal a companion.” 

“T could not have had so devoted a protector.” 

“There is such a thing as an evil star. We are all under it at 
present, to some degree ; but he has been under it from his birth. 
My Sandra, my beloved, I think I have pardoned you, if I ever 
pardon any one! IT doubt it; but it is certain that I love you. You 
have seen Countess Anna, or I would have told you to rest and get 
over your fatigue. The Lenkenstcins are here—my poor sister among 
them. You must show yourself. T was provident enough to call at 
your mother’s for a box of your clothes before I ran out of wretched 
Milan.” 

Further the signora stated that Carlo might have to remain in 
prison. She made no attempt to give dark or fair colour to the 
misery of the situation ; telling Vittoria to lie on her bed and sleep, 
if sleep could be persuaded to visit her, she went out to consult with 
the duchess. Vittoria lay like a dead body on the bed, counting 
the throbs of her heart. It helped her to fall into a state of insensi- 
bility. When she awoke, the room was dark; she felt that some 
one had put a silken cushion across her limbs. The noise of a storm 
traversing the vale rang through the castle, and in the desolation 
of her soul, that stealthy act of kindness wrought in her so that 
she almost fashioned a vow upon her lips that she would leave the 
world to toss its wrecks, and dedicate her life to God. 

For, O heaven! of what avail is human effort? She thought of 
the chief whose life was stainless, but who stood proscribed because 
his aim was too high to be attained within compass of a mortal’s 
years. His error seemed that he had ever aimed at all. He seemed 
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less wise than the old priest of the oratory. She could not disentangle 
him from her own profound humiliation and sense of fallen power. 
Her lover’s imprisonment accused her of some monstrous culpability, 
which she felt unrepentingly, not as we feel a truth, but as we submit 
to a terrible force of pressure. 

The morning light made her realise Carlo’s fate, to whom it 
would penetrate through a hideous barred loophole—a detiaced and 
dreadful beam, She asked herself why she had fled from Milan. 
It must have been some cowardly instinct that had prompted her 
to fly. “Coward, coward! thing of vanity! you, a mere woman! 
she cried out, and succeeded in despising herself sufficiently to think 
it possible that she had deserved to forfeit her lover’s esteem. 

It was still early when the duchess’s maid came to her, bringing 
word that her mistress would be glad to visit her. From the duchess 
Vittoria heard of the charge against Angelo. Respecting Captain 
Weisspriess, Amalia said that she had perceived his object in wishing 
to bring the great cantatrice to the castle ; and that it was a well- 
devised audacious scheme to subdue Countess Anna :—‘ We Austrians 
ilso can be jealous. The difference between us is, that it makes 


us tender, and you Italians savage.” She asked pointedly for an 


affirmative, that Vittoria was glad to reply with, when she said : 
Captain Weisspriess was perfectly respectful to you?” She spoke 


comforting words of Carlo Ammiani, whom she hoped to see released 
as soon as the excitement had subsided. The chief comfort she 
gave was by saying that he had been originally arrested in mistake 
for his cousin Angelo. 

“T will confide what is now my difficulty here frankly to you,” 
said the duchess. “The Lenkensteins are my guests; I thought 
it better to bring them here. Angelo Guidascarpi has slain their 
brother—a base deed! It does not affect you in my eyes; you can 
understand that in theirs it does. Your being present—Laura has 
told me everything—at the duel, or fight, between that young man 
and Captain Ww cisspricss, will make you appear as his accomplice— 
at least, to Anna it will; she is the most unreasoning, the most 
implacable of women. She returned from the Ultenthal last night, 
and goes there this morning, which is a sign that Captain Weisspriess 
lives. I should be sorry if we lost so good an officer. As she is 
going to take Father Bernardus with her, it is possible that the 
wound is serious. Do you know, you have mystified the worthy man 
exceedingly ? What tempted you to inform him that your conscience 
was heavily burdened, at the same time that you refused to confess ? i 

“Surely he has been deluded about me,” said Vittoria. 

“T do but tell you his state of mind in regard to you,” the duchess 
pursued. “ Under all the circumstances, this is what [ have to ask: 
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you are my Laura’s guest, therefore the guest of my heart. There 
is another one here, an Englishman, a Mr. Powys ; and also Lieutenant 
Pierson, whom, naughty rebel that you are, you have been the means 
of bringing into disgrace; naturally you would wish to sce them: 

but my request is, that you should keep to these rooms for two or 
three days : the Lenkensteins will then be gone. They can hardly 
reproach me for retaining an invalid. If you go down among them, 
it will be a cruel meeting.” 

Vittoria thankfully consented to the arrangement. They agreed 
to act im accordance with it. 

The signora was a late riser. The duchess had come on a second 
visit to Vittoria when Laura joined them, and hearing of the arrange- 
ment, spurned the notion of playing craven before the Lenkensteins, 
who, she said, might think as it pleased them to think, but were 
never to suppose that there was any fear of confronting them. ‘ And 
now, at this very moment, when they have their ‘stalin, and are 
laughing over Viennese squibs at her, she has an idea of hiding her 
head—she hangs out the white flag! It can’t be. We go or we 
stay ; but if we stay, the truth is that we are too poor to allow our 
enemies to think poorly of us. You, Amalia, are victorious, and you 
may snap your fingers at opinion. It is a luxury we cannot afford. 
Besides, I wish her to see my sister and make acquaintance with the 
Austrianised Italian—such a wonder as is nowhere to be seen out of 
the Serabiglione and in the Lenkenstein family. Marriage is, indeed, 
a tremendous transformation. Bianca was once declared to be very 
like me.” 

The brow-beaten duchess replied to the outburst that she had 
considered it right to propose the scheme for Vittoria’s seclusion on 
account of the Guidascarpi. 

“ Even if that were a good reason, there are better on the other 
side,” said Laura; adding, with many little backward tosses of the 
head, “that story has to be related in full before 1 denounce Angelo 
and Rinaldo.” 

“Tt cannot be denied that they are assassins,” retumed the 
duchess. 

“It cannot be denied that they have killed one man or more. For 
you, Justice drops from the bough: we have to climb and risk our 
necks for it. Angelo stood to defend my darling here. Shall she be 
ashamed of him ?” 

“You will never persuade me to tolerate assassination,” said the 
duchess, colouring. 

“Never, never; I shall never persuade you; never persuade— 
never attempt to persuade any foreigner that we can be driven to 
extremes where their laws do not apply to us—are not good for us— 
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goad a subjected people till their madness is pardonable. Nor shall 
I dream of persuading you that Angelo did right in defending her 
from that man.” 

“T maintain that there are laws applicable to all human creatures,” 
said the duchess. “ You astonish me when you speak compassionately 
of such a criminal.” 

“No; not of such a criminal, of such an unfortunate youth, and 
my countryman, when every hand is turned against him, and all 
tongues are reviling him. But let Angelo pass; I pray to heaven 
he may escape. All who are worth anything in our country are 
strained in every fibre, and it’s my trick to be half in love with any 
one of them when he is persecuted. I fancy he is worth more than 
the others, and is simply luckless. You must make allowances for 
us, Amalia—pity captive Judah!” 

“ T think, my Laura, you will never be satisfied till I have ceased 
to be Babylonian,” said the duchess, smiling and fondling Vittoria, 
to whom she said, “ Am I not a complaisant German ?” 

Vittoria replied gently, “If they were like you!” 

“Yes, if they were like the duchess,” said Laura, “ nothing would 
be left for us then but to hate ourselves. Fortunately, we deal with 
brutes.” 

She was quite pitiless in prompting Vittoria to hasten down, and 
marvelled at the evident reluctance in doing this slight duty, of one 
whose courage she had recently seen rise so high. Vittoria was 
equally amazed by her want of sympathy, which was positive cold- 
ness, and her disregard for the sentiments of her hostess. She dressed 
hesitatingly, responding with forlorn eyes to Laura’s imperious 
“Come.” When at last she was ready to descend, Laura took her 
down, full of battle. The duchess had gone in advance to keep the 
peace. 

The ladies of the Lenkenstein family were standing at one window 
of the morning room conversing. Apart from them, Merthyr Powys 
and Wilfrid were examining one of the cumbrous antique arms 
ranged along the wall. The former of these old English friends 
stepped up to Vittoria quickly and kissed her forehead. Wilfrid 
hung behind him; he made a poor show of indifference, stammered 
English and reddened ; remembering that he was under observation 
he recovered wonderfully, and asked, like a patron, ‘“ How is the 
voice ?”? which would have been foolish enough to Vittoria’s more 
attentive hearing. She thanked him for the service he had rendered 
her at La Scala. Countess Lena, who looked hard at both, saw 
nothing to waken one jealous throb. 

“Bianca, you expressed a wish to give a salute to my eldest 
daughter,” said Laura. 
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The Countess of Lenkenstein turned her head, ‘‘ Have I done so?” 

“Tt is my duty to introduce her,” interposed the duchess, and 
conducted the ceremony with a show of its embracing these ladies, 
neither one of whom changed her cold gaze. 

Careful that no pause should follow, she commenced chatting to 
the ladies and gentlemen alternately, keeping Vittoria under her 
peculiar charge. Merthyr alone seconded her efforts to weave the 
web of converse, which is an armistice if not a treaty on these 
occasions. 

“ Have you any fresh caricatures from Vienna ¢”’ Laura continued 
to address her sister. 

“None have reached me,” said the neutral countess. 

** Have they finished laughing ? ” 

“‘T cannot tell.” 

“ At any rate, we sing still,’ Laura smiled to Vittoria. “ You 
shall hear us after breakfast. I regret excessively that you were not 
in Milan on the Fifteenth. We will make amends to you as much as 
possible. You shall hear us after breakfast. You will sing to please 
my sister, Sandra mia, will you not ?” 

Vittoria shook her head. Like those who have become passive, 
she read faces—the duchess’s imploring looks thrown from time to 
time to the Lenkenstein ladies—Willfrid’s oppressed forehead—the 
resolute neutrality of the countess—and she was not only incapable 
of seconding Laura’s aggressive war, but shrank from the involve- 
ment and sickened at the indelicacy. Anna’s eyes were fixed on her 
and filled her with dread lest she should be resolving to demand a 
private interview. 

“You refuse to sing ¥”’ said Laura ; 
I bid you not, you insist !” 





and under her breath, “ when 


“Can she possibly sing before she grows accustomed to the air of 
the place ?” said the duchess. 

Merthyr gravely prescribed a week’s diet on grapes antecedent to 
the issuing of a note. “Have you never heard what « sustained 
grape-diet will do for the bullfinches ? ”’ 

“Never,” exclaimed the duchess. “Is that the secret of their 
German education ?”’ 

“ Apparently, for we cannot raise 
fection in England.”’ 

“Twill try it upon mine. Every morning they shall have two 
big bunches.” 

“Fresh plucked, and with the first sunlight on them. Be careful 
of the rules.” 

Wilfrid remarked, “ ‘To make them exhibit the results, you with- 
draw the benefit suddenly, of course ¥”’ 


them to the same pitch of per- 
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“We imitate the general run of Fortune’s gifts as much as we 
can,” said Merthyr. 

“That is the training for little shrill parrots: we have none in 
Italy,” Laura sighed, mock dolefully ; “I fear the system would fail 
among us.” 

“Tt certainly would not build Como villas,” said Lena. 

Laura cast sharp eyes on her pretty face. 

“It is adapted for caged voices that are required to chirrup to 
tickle the ears of boors.” 

Anna said to the duchess: “TI hope your little birds are all well 
this morning.” 

“Come to them presently with me and let our ears be tickled,” 
the duchess laughed in answer; and the pale, spiked dialogue broke, 
not to revive. 

The duchess had observed the constant direction of Anna’s eyes 
upon Vittoria during the repast, and looked an interrogation at Anna, 
who replied to it firmly. ‘I must be present,” the duchess whispered. 
She drew Vittoria away by the hand, telling Merthyr Powys that it 
was unkind to him, but that he should be permitted to claim his fair 
friend from noon to the dinner-bell.: 

Laura and Bianca were discussing the same subject as the one for 
which Anna desired an interview with Vittoria. It was to know the 
conditions and cause of the duel between Angelo Guidascarpi and 
Captain Weisspriess, and whither Angelo had fled. ‘ In other words, 
you ery for vengeance under the name of justice,” Laura phrased it, 
and put up a prayer for Angelo’s escape. 

The countess rebuked her. “It is men like Angelo who are a 
scandal to Italy.” 

“Proclaimed so; by what title judged?” Laura retorted. “1 
have heard that his duel with Count Paul was fair, and that the 
grounds for it were just. Deplore it; but to condemn an Italian 
gentleman without hearing his personal vindication, is infamous— 
nay, it is Austrian. I know next to nothing of the story. Countess 
Ammiani has assured me that the brothers have a clear defence—not 
from your Vienna point of view: Italy and Vienna are different sides 
of the shield.” 

Vittoria spoke most humbly before Anna; her sole irritating 
remark was, that even if she were aware of the direction of Angelo’s 
flight, she would not betray him. 

The duchess did her utmost to induce her to see that he was a 
criminal, outlawed from common charity. “These Italians are really 
like the Jews,” she said to Anna; “they appear to me to hold 
together by a bond of race; you cannot get them to understand that 
any act can be infamous when one of their blood is guilty of it.” 
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Anna thought gloomily: “Then, why do you ally yourself to 
them ?” 

The duchess, with Anna, Lena, and Wilfrid, drove to the Ulten- 
tha]. Vittoria and Merthyr had a long afternoon of companionship. 
She had been shyer in meeting him than in meeting Wilfrid, whom 
she had once loved. The tie between herself and Wilfrid was broken ; 
but Merthyr had remained true to his passionless affection, which 
ennobled him to her so that her heart fluttered, though she was 
heavily depressed. Ife relieved her by letting her perceive that 
Carlo Ammiani’s merits were not unknown to him. Merthyr smiled at 
Carlo for abjuring his patrician birth. He said: “ Count Ammiani 
will be cured in time of those little roughnesses of his adopted Repub- 
licanism. You must help to cure him. Women are never so foolish 
us men in these things.” 

When Merthyr had spoken thus, she felt that she might dare to 
press his hand. Sharing friendship with this steadfast nature and 
brotherly gentleman ; who was in the ripe manhood of his years ; 
who loved Italy and never despaired ; who gave great affection, and 
took uncomplainingly the possible return for it ;—seemed like enter- 
ing on a great plain open to boundless heaven. She thought that 
friendship was sweeter than love. Merthyr soon left the castle to 
meet his sister at Coire. Laura and Vittoria drove some distance up 
the Vintschgau, on the way to the Engadine, with him. He affected 
not to be downcast by the failure of the last attempt at a rising in 
Milan. “Keep true to your art; and don’t let it be subservient to 
anything,” he said, and his final injunction to her was that she should 
get a German master and practise rigidly. 

Vittoria could only look at Laura in reply. 

“He is for us, but not of us,” said Laura, as she kissed her fingers 
to him. 

“Tf he had told me to weep and pray,” Vittoria murmured, “I 
think I should by-and-by lift up my head.” 

“ By-and-by! By-and-by I think I see a convent for me,” said 
Laura. 

Their faces drooped. 

Vittoria cried: “Ah! did he mean that my singing at La Scala 
was below the mark ? ”’ 

At this, Laura’s laughter came out in a volume. “And that 
excellent Father Bernardus thinks he is gaining a convert!” she 
said. 

Vittoria’s depression was real, though her strong vitality appeared 
to mock it. Letters from Milan, enclosed to the duchess, spoke of 
Carlo Ammiani’s imprisonment as a matter that might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. His mother had been subjected to an examination ; 
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she had not hesitated to confess that she had received her nephew in 
her house, but it could not be established against her that it was not 
Carlo whom she had passed off to the sbirri as her son. Countess 
Ammiani wrote to Laura, telling her she scarcely hoped that Carlo 
would obtain his liberty save upon the arrest of Angelo :—‘“ There- 
fore, what I most desire, I dare not pray for!” That line of intense 
tragic grief haunted Vittoria like a veiled head thrusting itself between 
the sunlight. Countess Ammiani added that she must give her son 
what news she could gather :—‘“ Concerning you,” said Laura, inter- 
preting the sentence, ‘bitter days do this good, they make a proud 
woman abjure the traditions of her caste.” A guarded answer was 
addressed, according to the countess’s directions, to Sarpo the book- 
seller, in Milan. For purposes of such a nature, Barto Rizzo turned 
the uneasy craven to account. 

It happened that one of the maids at Sonnenberg was about to 
marry a peasant of Meran, part proprietor of a vineyard, and the 
nuptials were to be celebrated at the castle. Among those who 
thronged the courtyard on the afternoon of the ceremony, Vittoria 
beheld her faithful Beppo, who related the story of his pursuit of 
her, and the perfidy of Luigi ;—a.story so lengthy, that his voluble 
tongue running at full speed could barely give the outlines of it. He 
informed her, likewise, that he had been sent for, while lying in 
Trent, by Captain Weisspriess, whom he had seen at an inn of the 
Ultenthal, weak but improving. Beppo was the captain’s pro- 
pitiatory offering to Vittoria. Meanwhile the ladies sat on a terrace, 
overlooking the court, where a stout fellow in broad green braces and 
blue breeches lay half across a wooden table, thrumming a zither, 
which set the groups in motion. The zither is a melancholy little 
instrument ; in range of expression it is to the harp what the winchat 
is to the thrush ; or to the violin, what that bird is to the nightingale ; 
yet few instruments are so exciting: here and there along these 
mountain valleys you may hear a Tyrolese maid set her voice to its 
plaintive thin tones; but when the strings are swept madly there is 
mad dancing; it catches at the nerves. ‘Andreas! Andreas!” the 
dancers shouted to encourage the player. Some danced with vine- 
poles; partners broke and wandered at will, taking fresh partners, 
and occasionally huddling in confusion, when the poles were levelled 
and tilted at them, and they dispersed. Beppo, dancing mightily to 
recover the use of his legs, met his acquaintance Jacob Baumwalder 
Feckelwitz, and the pair devoted themselves to a rivalry of capers ; 
jump, stamp, shuffle, leg aloft, arms in air, yell and shriek: all took 
hands around them and streamed, tramping the measure, and the 
vine-poles guarded the ring. Then Andreas raised the song: ‘Our 
Lady is gracious,” and immediately the whole assemblage were sing- 
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ing praise to the lady of the castle. Following which, wine being 
brought to Andreas, he drank to his lady, to his lady’s guests, to the 
bride, to the bridegroom,—to everybody. He was now ready to im- 
provise, and dashed thumb and finger on the zither, tossing up his 
face, swarthy-flushed : “ There was a steinbock with a beard.” Half- 
a-dozen voices repeated it, as to proclaim the theme. 

“ Alas! a beard, indeed, for there is no end to this animal. I 
know him ;”’ said the duchess, dolefully. 

‘There was a steinbock with a beard ; 
Of no gun was he afeard: 
Piff-paff left of him ; piff-paff right of him : 
Piff-paff everywhere, where you get a sight of him.” 

The stembock led through the whole course of a mountaineer’s 
emotions and experiences, with piff-paff continually left of him and 
right of him, and nothing hitting him. The mountaineer is perplexed ; 
an able man, a dead shot, who must undo the puzzle or lose faith in 
his skill, is a tremendous pursuer, and the mountaineer follows the 
steinbock ever. A sennderin at a sennhiitchen tells him that she 
admitted the steinbock last night, and her curled hair jfrizz/ed under 
the steinbock’s eyes. The case is only too clear: my goodness! the 
steinbock is the 





“ Dey Teun . . . 1? said Andreas, with a comic 
stop of horror, the rhyme falling cleverly to “ai.” ILenceforth the 
mountaineer becomes transformed into a champion of humanity, 
hunting the wicked bearded steinbock in all corners ; especially 
through the cabinet of those dark men who decree the taxes detested 
in Tyrol. 

The song had as yet but fairly commenced, when a break in the 
“ piff-paff”’ chorus warned Andreas that he was losing influence, 
women and men were handing on a paper and bending their heads 
over it; their responses hushed altogether, or were ludicrously in- 
efficient. 

“T really believe the poor brute has come to a Christian finish— 
this Ahasuerus of steinbocks !” said the duchess. 

The transition to silence was so extraordinary and abrupt, that she 
‘alled to her chasseur to know the meaning of it. Feckelwitz fetched 
the paper and handed it up. It exhibited a cross done in blood 
under the word “ Meran,” and bearing that day’s date. One glance 
at it told Laura what it meant. The bride in the court below was 
shedding tears ; the bridegroom was lighting his pipe and consoling 
her: women were chattering, men shrugging. Some said they had 
seen an old grey-haired hag (Here) stand at the gates and fling down 
a piece of paper. <A little boy whose imagination was alive with 
the tale of the steinbock, declared that her face was awful, and that 
she had only the use of one foot. A man patted him on the shoulder, 
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and gave him a gulp of wine, saying with his shrewdest air: ‘“ One 
may laugh at the devil once too often, though!” and that sentiment 
was echoed ; the women suggested in addition the possibility of the 
bride Lisa having something on her conscience, seeing that she had 
lived in a castle two years and more. The potential persuasions of 
Father Bernardus were required to get the bride to go away to her 
husband’s roof that evening: when she did make her departure, 
the superstitious peasantry were not a merry party that followed at 
her heels. 

Towards the break-up of the festivities, Wilfrid received an intima- 
tion that his sister had arrived in Meran from Bormio. He went 
down to see her, and returned at a late hour. The ladies had 
vone ,to rest. He wrote a few underlined words, entreating Vittoria 
to grant him an immediate interview in the library of the castle. 
The missive was entrusted to Aennchen. Vittoria came in alarn. 

“My sister is perfectly well,” said Wilfrid. ‘*She has heard 
that Captain Gambier has been arrested in the mountains; she had 
some fears concerning you, which I quieted. What I have to tell 
you, does not relate to her. The man Angelo Guidascarpi is in 
Meran. I wish you to let the signora know that if he is not carried 
out of the city before sunset to-morrow, I must positively inform the 
superior officer of the district of his presence there.” 

This was their first private interview. Vittoria (ior she knew 
him) had acceded to it, much fearing that it would lead to her having 
to put on her sex’s armour. To collect her wits, she asked trem- 
blingly how Wilfrid had chanced to sce Angelo. .An old Italian 
woman, he said, had accosted him at the foot of the mountain, and 
hearing that he was truly an Englishman—‘“1 am out of my 
uniform,” Wilfrid remarked with intentional bitterness—had con- 
ducted him to the house of an Italian in the eity, where Angelo 
Guidascarpi was lying. 

“TlL?” said Vittoria. 

“Just recovering from a fever. After that duel, or whatever it 
may be called, with Weisspriess, he lay all night out on the mountains. 
He managed to get the help of a couple of fellows who led him at dusk 
into Meran, saw an Italian name over a shop, and—I will say for 
them, that the rascals hold together. There he is, at ali events.” 

“ Would you denounce a sick man, Wilfrid ? ”’ 

‘“T certainly cannot forget my duty upon every point ¥ ” 

“ You are changed !”’ 

‘Changed! Am I the only one who is changed ?” 

“ He must have supposed that it would be Merthyr. I remember 
speaking of Merthyr to him as our unchangeable friend. IT told him 
Merthyr would be here.” 
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“Instead of Merthyr, he had the misfortune to see your change- 
able friend, if you will have it so.” 

“But, how can it be your duty to denounce him, Wilfrid? You 
have quitted that army.” 

“Have I? I have forfeited my rank, perhaps.” 

“ And Angelo is not guilty of a military offence.” 

“ He has slain one of a family that I am bound to respect.”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Vittoria, hurriedly. 

Her forehead showed distress of mind ; she wanted Laura’s counsel. 

“ Wilfrid, do you know the whole story ?”’ 

“ T know that he inveigled Count Paul to his house and slew him ; 
either he or his brother, or both.”’ 

“T have been with him for days, Wilfrid. I believe that he would 
do no dishonourable thing. He is related e 

“ He is the cousin of Count Ammiani.” 

“ Ah! would you plunge us in misery ?” 

“ How ?” 

“Count Ammiani is my lover.” 

She uttered it unblushingly, and with tender eyes fixed on him. 

“Your lover!” he exclaimed, with vile emphasis. 

“He will be my husband,” she murmured, while the mounting hot 
colour burned at her temples. 

“ Changed—who is changed ’” he said, in a vehement under- 
breath. ‘For that reason I am to be false to her who does me the 
honour to care for me!” 

“T would not have you false to her in thought or deed.”’ 

‘You ask me to spare this man on account of his relationship to 
your lover, and though he has murdered the brother of the lady 
whom I esteem. What on earth is the meaning of the petition ? 
Signorina, you amaze me.” 

“T appeal to your generosity, Wilfrid. I am Emilia.” 

« Are you?” 

She gave him her hand. He took it, and felt at once the limit of 
all that he might claim. Dropping the hand, he said :— 

“ Will nothing less than my ruin satisfy you? Since that night 
at La Scala, I am in disgrace with my uncle; I expect at any moment 
to hear that I am cashiered from the army, if not a prisoner. What 
is it that you ask of me now? To conspire with you in shielding the 
man who has done a mortal injury to the family of which I am almost 
one. Your reason must perceive that you ask too much. I would 
willingly assist you in sparing the feelings of Count Ammiani ; 
and, believe me, gratitude is the last thing I require to stimulate 
my services. You ask too much; you must see that you ask too 
much.” 
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“T do,” said Vittoria. “Good night, Wilfrid.” 

He was startled to find her going, and lost his equable voice in 
trying to detain her. She sought relief in Laura’s bosom, to whom 
she recapitulated the interview. 

“Ts it possible,” Laura said, looking at her intently, “ that you do 
not recognise the folly of telling this Lieutenant Pierson that you 
were pleading to him on behalf of your lover? Could anything be 
so monstrous, when one can see that he is malleable to the twist of 
your little finger? Are you only half a woman, that you have no 
consciousness of your power? Probably you can allow yourself— 
enviable privilege !—to suppose that he called you down at this late 
hour simply to inform you that he is compelled to do something which 
will cause you unhappiness! I repeat, it is an enviable privilege. 
Now, when the real occasion has come for you to serve us, you have 
not a single weapon—except these tears, which you are wasting on 
my lap. Be sure that if he denounces Angelo, Angelo’s life cries out 
against you. You have but to quicken your brain to save him. Did 
he expose his life for you or not? I knew that he was in Meran,”’ 
the signora continued sadly. “The paper which frightened the silly 
peasants, revealed to me that he was there, needing help. I told you 
Angelo was under an eyil star. I fhought my day to-morrow would 
be a day of scheming. The task has become easy, if you will.” 

‘Be merciful ; the task is dreadful,” said Vittoria. 

“The task is simple. You have an instrument ready to your hands. 
You can do just what you like with him—make an Italian of him ; 
make him renounce his engagement to this pert little Lena of Lenken- 
stein, break his sword, play Arlecchino,do what you please. He is 
not required for any outrageous performance. A week, and Angelo 
will have recovered his strength; you likewise may resume the 
statuesque demeanour which you have been exhibiting here. For the 
space of one week you are asked for some natural exercise of your 
wits and complianecy. Hitherto what have you accomplished, pray ?” 
Laura struck spitefully at Vittoria’s degraded estimation of her worth 
as measured by events. ‘“ You have done nothing—worse than 
nothing. It gives me horrors to find it necessary to entreat you to 
look your duty in the face and do it, that even three or four Italian 
hearts—Carlo among them—may thank you. Not Carlo, you say ?” 
(Vittoria had sobbed, “No, not Carlo.”) “How little you know 
men! How little do you reflect how the obligations of the hour 
should affect a creature deserving life! Do you fancy that Carlo 
wishes you to be for ever reading the line of a copy-book and shaping 
your conduct by it? Our Italian girls do this; he despises them. 
Listen to me: do not I know what is meant by the truth of love? 
I pass through fire, and keep constant to it; but you have some vile 
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Romance of Chivalry in your head; a modern sculptor’s figure, 
‘Meprration ;’ that is the sort of bride you would give him in the 
stirring days of Italy. Do you think it is only a statue that can be 
true? Perceive—will you not—that this Lieutenant Pierson is 
your enemy. He tells you as much; surely the challenge is fair ? 
Defeat him as you best can. Angelo.shall not be abandoned.” 

“OQ me! it is unendurable; you are merciless,’ said Vittoria, 
shuddering. 

She saw the vile figure of herself aping smirks and tender meanings 
to her old lover. It was a picture that she dared not let her mind 
rest on; how then could she personate it? All through her life 
she had been frank ; as a young woman, she was clear of soul; she 
felt that her simplicity was already soiled by the bare comprehension 
of the abominable course indicated by Laura. Degradation seemed 
to have been a thing up to this moment only dreamed of; but now 
that it was demanded of her to play coquette and trick her woman- 
hood with false allurements, she knew the sentiment of utter ruin ; 
she was ashamed. No word is more lightly spoken than shame. 
Vittoria’s early devotion to her art and subsequently to her Italy, 
had carried her through the term when she would otherwise have 
showed the natural mild attack of the disease. It came on her now 
in a rush, penetrating every chamber of her heart, overwhelming her : 
she could see no distinction between being ever so little false and 
altogether despicable. She had loathings of her body and her life. 
With grovelling difficulty of speech she endeavoured to convey the 
sense of her repugnance to Laura, who leaned her ear, wondering at 
such bluntness of wit in a woman, and said, ‘ Are you quite deficient 
in the craft of your sex, child? You can, and you will, guard your- 
self ten times better when your aim is simply to subject him.” But 
this was not reason to a spirit writhing in the serpent-coil of fiery 
blushes. 

Vittoria said, “I shall pity him so.” 

She meant she would pity Wilfrid in deluding him. It was a 
taint of the hypocrisy which comes with shame. 

The signora retorted: “I can’t follow the action of your mind a 
bit.” 

Pity being a form of tenderness, Laura supposed that she would 
intuitively hate the man who compelled her to do what she abhorred. 

They spent the greater portion of the night in this debate. 

GroRGE MEREDITH. 
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Tue scene has again shifted in home politics; the constantly-increasing 
majorities of the Government suddenly disappeared, and on the anniversary of 
the Battle of Waterloo the Ministry experienced a final defeat. It may be 
doubted whether many who then voted knew how important was the issue at 
stake, while many were sincerely in favour of a rating franchise over one 
founded on gross estimated rental. A great many members knew nothing 
about the subject, and the vote was arrived at after an unusually short discus- 
sion. The Opposition were only too glad of any opportunity of weakening or 
defeating the Government, and Sir Robert Peel spoke the feelings of many who 
pass as Liberals when he said that their votes that night were decided, not by the 
merits of the measure, but by personal pique against Mr. Gladstone, on account 
of some alleged personal discourtesy on his part, which seemed to have a 
wonderful effect in changing the public political opinions of some honourable 
members. Thus forty-four of the Liberal party were brought to vote against 
the Government, who with a nominal majority of seventy in the House, now 
found themselves beaten by eleven. They accordingly suspended all business, 
and adjourned the House for a week until her Majesty’s pleasure could be taken 
upon the course they intended to pursue. As the Queen was at Balmoral, an 
unusually long interval occurred after the Ministerial defeat, but it may be 
doubted whether this has been of any real detriment to the public service. I¢ 
has given time for maturely considering the position of affairs, and as the 
defeat was a surprise, all the parties who might hope to profit by a resignation 
of Ministers have had time to calculate their chances of success. Was it, how- 
ever, necessary for Ministers to consider their defeat so serious, as to refuse 
after it to proceed with the Bill? We venture to think not. Their feeling, no 
doubt, was that some kind of confidence must be placed in a Government if it 
is to conduct with dignity the executive functions of the country, and in a 
great and harassing question like the Reform Bill if its supporters are to thwart 
it at every step it becomes impossible to carry on the government. On all 
hands, however, it must be admitted that the rating question is not vital, and 
regret was expressed at the time of the division by many Liberals, that the 
Government did not pass over the rating defeat, and stake their existence on 
the question which was immediately to follow, namely, that of the lowering of the 
borough franchise. This latter was really the crucial test of the whole Bill, 
and a decisive vote upon it would show if the House of Commons agreed in the 
supercilious contempt of Mr. Lowe for the working-classes, or was willing to 
trust them as they are trusted by their employers and friends throughout the 
country. There was no doubt that a rating franchise could be framed, although 
the rating must always be ultimately based on the gross estimated rental, 
which is the only fact into which a revising barrister can inquire without being 
led into endless details, and it would probably be necessary to enact that the 
rating should never vary more than a certain per-centage (say 15 per cent.) 
from the rental, to prevent the assessment committees or other authorities from 
admitting or excluding voters at their pleasure. The point to which all true 
Liberals look is the extension of the franchise to the élite of the working- 
classes; and this isthe very subject, the‘discussion on which has been nipped in 
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the bud, so that the present Parliament has had no opportunity of expressing 
an opinion thereupon. 

The reason of successive governments taking up the question of reform has 
always been the narrowness of our electoral basis. We have five millions of grown- 
up Englishmen, and only one million of them have votes. Is it for a moment to 
be believed that the addition of another half million, as the late Government 
proposed, could really shake the basis of our constitution, or that because we 
admit this half million whom we believe to be fit for the privilege, that therefore 
we must immediately afterwards admit the other three millions and a half, of 
agricultural labourers and others whom we do not believe to be fit? A line 
must be drawn somewhere, and always has been drawn from an early period 
of our history, between the enfranchised and the unenfranchised, and there is no 
reason to believe that the educated portion of the community will be feebler 
in the future than in the past, or less able to withstand the admission of persons 
to political rights who are unfitted to enjoy them. Lord Russell’s Reform Bill, 
which we must now, we presume, consider a thing of the past, was principally 
advocated by those who have most to lose, and those who haye thought most 
deeply on politics; and the persons whom it sought to enfranchise are princi- 
pally those who already take « deep interest in politics, and have a kind of in- 
articulate voice in the choice of members, which in many boroughs is all potent: 
It is the artizans of the large towns who principally desire reform, and are 
anxious to have the privilege of voting extended to them, and nothing will admit 
the élite of them but a considerable lowering of the borough franchise. The 
extinction of some small boroughs, the grouping of others, and the redistri- 
bution of seats, are all questions consequent upon the great measure of the 
lowering of the borough franchise; and it is deeply to be regretted that four 
months of discussion have been wasted this session without a distinct opinion upon 
it being elicited. It may be that some parts of the country districts are not keen 
about reform at all, but the great towns are keen, and we must remember that the 
great towns have always led public opinion. They fought the battle of Chris- 
tianity against paganism in the time of the Roman empire, and the very term 
of “pagan” is lasting proof of this. They made the Reformation triumph 
against medieval Catholicism, and the city of London was foremost in the 
struggles of the country against the despotism of the Stuarts, and against the 
last efforts of George IIT. to retain unconstitutional power in the time of Wilkes. 
The feelings of the great towns must therefore be respected, as they declare 


boldly in favour of reform, while some of the little towns and the country districts 


have tried every method to evade giving a direct answer on the question. No 
vote of confidence in the ministry would have been satisfactory to the reformers 
of England unless this direct issue had been raised. Nor, indeed, was there 
any good reason why the Conservatives should wish for its postponement, which 
will probably only serve to swell the ranks of their opponents. It is their interest 
that the question should be definitely settled, for if they be not too violent in 
their opposition, they have nearly as good a chance of the votes of the enfran- 
chised as the Liberals. The latter are apt to make great mistakes, as their 
history shows since 1832; and had the Conservatives consistently supported 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and submitted to be guided by his wise counsels, 
they could have had at least as long a tenure of power since the great Reform 
Billas the Whigs. We say, therefore, that the question of the borough franchise 
ought to have been placed distinctly before this House of Commons in the 
juterest of all parties. If the Ministry gained the vote, they might then, and 
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then only with credit, have postponed the Reform Bill for another year. If 
they had been beaten, the magnitude of the question would have justified their 
resignation in the eyes of all men ; whereas there are now some who accuse them 
of throwing down the reins of power without sufficient reason at an epoch of great 
anxiety. 

A dissolution was the proper course to advise under ordinary circumstances, 
but now, for various reasons, it would have been almost impossible; and the 
ministry were right, on public grounds, to forego an advantage they had a right 
to claim. A dissolution would have given the matured opinion of their con- 
stituents asa guide to Members of Parliament. It is, no doubt, an expen- 
sive proceeding, far more expensive than it ought to be, and at this crisis 
particularly disagreeable and undesirable; but the settlement of our electoral 
system is a question of paramount importance; and if grave Continental 
complications oblige us to abandon the doctrine of non-intervention in foreign 
politics, to levy taxation for foreign wars, we ought to consult the judgment of 
the whole nation as far as can possibly be done, by giving a constitutional voice 
in public affairs to all who can appreciate the trust, and not leave decisions 
perhaps of infinite importance to every householder in the United Kingdom 
too much in the hands of large landowners and borough nominees. 

The interregnum which has taken place last week has enabled the country 
to consider its position; and while there has been a great outcry against a 
dissolution expressed both publicly and privately by the Conservatives and their 
organs, the Liberals have almost unanimously advised the straightforward 
course we have sketched out above, and desired an appeal to the constituencies 
as the only legitimate way of solving our political difficulties. Lord Derby, no 
doubt, will be able to form a ministry, and gain an accession of strength from 
the Liberal side. There is no doubt that the front bench of the Opposition desire 
office, and there is some force in the argument they plaintively adduce, that it is 
not for the public benefit that there should be only one set of ministers acquainted 
with public affairs. But the answer is that this is entirely their own fault ;. 
and that if they always drive out the foremost men among them, as they did 
Peel and Gladstone, and as, 2 short time ago, they would have been glad to 
drive out Lord Stanley, they never can expect to be allowed to conduct the 
iffairs of the country according to the views of a laggard minority. 

On Tuesday, June 26th, there was a meeting of the Liberal party at twelve 
o'clock at the house of Mr. Foljambe, M.P., in Carlton Terrace, to discuss the 
possibility of agreeing upon some vote of confidence in the Government, which 
should enable them to continue in power. There were about 150 members 
present, and among them most of those who had voted against the Government 
on Lord Dunkellin’s motion. Sir John Johnstone, M.P., was called to the 
chair; and Mr. Crawford, M.)., then explained the circumstances under which 
he had undertaken to prepare the motion which was to have been submitted to 
the House, and which was finally rejected by the Government. The motion 
was a very vague one, with no pledge on the Reform question. The conse- 
quence of carrying the motion would have been that the Reform Bill would have 
been at once postponed until next session, and the Conservatives and the 
Adullamites would have succeeded in their object, in stopping a Reform Bill, 
without the sense of the House being taken upon the lowering of the borough 
franchise; and when Mr. Crawford read it to the meeting, there were many 
expressions of dissent from members who then heard it for the first time, 


and it was evident that the Government were right in refusing to accept it. 
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Mr. Robertson, a Scotch member, then read a letter from Mr. Gladstone stating 
his views upon it as an individual member of the Government, without pledging 
his colleagues, and distinctly declaring that the Government could be bound by 
no vote that did not state specific views of reform as well as general confidence in 
the Ministry. 

. Mr. Ayrton then made an able speech, and concluded by proposing a motion of 
confidence in the Government, and approbation of their views on the Reform 
question, and this was well received by the meeting. Mr. H. Seymour supported 
Mr. Ayrton’s general views, but considered that still more was wanted, and that 
a resolution should be proposed requesting the Government to accept the decision 
of the House on the question of the principle of rating, which was not a vital 
question, to reduce the borough franchise in proportion to the reduction necessary 
to be made on assessment of rating, and thus to proceed with the Reform Bill. 
The proposal to accept rating was ill received, and yarious Adullamites addressed 
the meeting, and candidly stated that they could not accept any vote of confi- 
dence which in any way pledged the Government to any measure of reform on 
their own principles, namely, rental and lowering the franchise. Mr. Laing, 
Lord Grosvenor, and Lord Dunkellin expressed themselves in this sense, and it 
then became obvious that no vote of confidence could command the universal 
assent of the Liberal party, and that it would, therefore, be unwise to propose it. 
It was therefore wisely determined that things should be left to take their 
natural course. The Queen, having returned from Balmoral that morning, had 
an interview with Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone at one o’clock, and at six 
o'clock in both Houses the resignation of Ministers was announced. It is 
remarkable that in the Commons the announcement was received without a 
word being said by any member, while in the Lords there was a considerable 
debate. What will be the issue of present changes no man can say, but Lord 
Derby may feel assured that if he succeeds in forming his ministry, of which 
there can be no doubt, he will meet with fair play from his opponents, 
although he will have a difficult task to retain office for a long period in the 
face of so large a majority against him in the Ilouse of Commons, and the 
general Liberal feeling throughout the country. 


The war in Germany having begun without any real casus belli, it is perhaps 
only a natural consequence that hostilities should have preceded any regular 
ileclaration of war. When these declarations were issued, the Prussian troops 
already stood as enemies on the territories of Hanover and Saxony, the armies 
of those countries were already in full retreat, being unable to defend them 
against the overwhelming numbers of the invader, and the monarchs were in 
flight, without, so far as is known, any very great regret on the part of their 
subjects. 

On the Prussian side the war was begun with such rapidity and such accurate 
calculation of time and space, that it is impossible to refuse one’s admiration for 
the plan according to which the military operations were carried out. Who was 
the author of this plan >—whether it was General yon Moltke, General Bayer, or 
some other General, will only be known later; but this much is certain, that it 
had already been drawn up for some time, for every one of the commandants 
who has hitherto been named in connection with the operations, had during 
the previous fortnight been at Berlin, where he received his instructions from 
the King in person. Before attempting a description of the military movements 
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which have hitherto taken place, we will cast a retrospective glance at the events 
which immediately preceded them. 

’ The theatre of the last peaceful campaign, if we may so call it, was Frank- 
fort. What Austria ought to have done in the beginning, before she allicd 
herself with Prussia for the conquest of the Duchies, she did at the end: she 
submitted the Schleswig-Holstein question to the decision of the Bund, and 
complained to it of the violation by Prussia of treaties, and her attempts to 
break the peace. She asked that the Federal States should arm in order to 
force Prussia to abandon her designs, and thereby demanded an ‘execution ” 
against the largest of the Federal States of Germany, which she must have 
known would never submit to such a measure. Nay, more: disregarding the 
forms to which the Bund is bound to adhere, and which would have admitted of 
an endless postponement of the matter, Austria proposed her motion in such a 
way as to make it necessary to take an immediate vote on the question. The 
result was unfavourable to Prussia, which obtained only six votes, while nine 
were given on the side of Austria. Upon this war was irretrievably decided 
upon at Berlin. The Prussian envoy to the Bund, Herr von Savigny, who had 
his instructions—which had been drawn up in expectation of such an eyent—in 
his pocket, immediately declared that the whole proceeding had been irregular, 
that Prussia consequently withdrew from the Bund, and that thenceforward she 
would no longer recognise its existence. Whether, as has been repeatedly 
asserted on the Prussian side, the vote of one of the curiz was really forged, we 
have as yet been unable to discover, and itis really of little consequence. Even 
if Schaumburg-Lippe had also given its vote for Prussia, the question of 
peace or war would certainly not haye been placed thereby on any different 
footing. 

As for the motives which induced the majority to vote for Austria, they are 
easily described in a few words. The chief of them was the conviction that 
Prussia aimed at the abolition and absorption of the smaller States. All that 
Count Bismark had done during the last two years, and had either betrayed in 
familiar conversation or had purposely allowed to transpire by the medium of 
his organs in the press, evidently tended to that end. The diplomacy of 
Austria naturally did its part in proving to the small States that Prussia was 
plotting against their very existence, and that they would be lost beyond all 
hope of redemption if they did not ally themselves with Austria, who had never 
coveted their sovereign rights. Thus it happened that all the Middle and small 
States that are not, in consequence of their geographical position, absolutely in 
the power of Prussia, voted with Austria, including even Hanover and Saxony, 
which, as afterwards appeared, were to perish at the first invasion of a Prussian 
army. ‘The whole of the Northern States, except these two, took the side of 
Prussia simply because they were in her power, and the Southern that of 
Austria, believing that they would succeed in saving their separate existence 
by her aid. Baden alone made her reservations, which, however, will not serve 
her much. 

The result of the voting caused a good deal of surprise even in Vienna (where 
the general feeling on all matters is just now very sanguine), for the Austrian 
Government had never been quite sure of the vote of Bavaria, and that the King 
of Hanover would venture on a step which exposed his crown to the most 
obvious danger, had hardly been hoped for in Austria even at the last moment. 
But when Prussia came forward with her new federal project all doubts were 
removed, for that project expressly demands the exclusion of Austria from the 
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confederation of German States, and the unconditional subjection of the greater 
half of Germany to the military and diplomatic direction of Prussia. Rather 
than submit to such a pretension, the King of Hanover, who, as a Guelph, has 
always looked down with contempt on the younger family of the Hohenzollerns, 
determined to brave the worst, and left to the despised Hohenzollern his country, 
his wife, and his capital, only saving his treasures, which are now secured 
against Prussian rapacity in the Bank of England. This federal project of 
Prussia’s was, as we have said, decisive, and Count Bismark took very good care 
to let it be known in time before Herr von Savigny could announce it officially 
at Frankfort. In this particular case it was evidently the object of the 
Prussian Premier to leave no ground for diplomatic finessing. With his usual 
courage and decision, he determined that there should be no secret friendships 
or enmities in the matter. ‘‘ Who does not go with us in everything is against 
us ;’’ such is the principle which he has unceasingly been urging of late on his 
King, and which he has prominently put forward in all the summonses which 
the Prussian commanders have since issued. This decided policy is not really 
attributable to mere over-estimation of the power of Prussia, but is the result 
of his profound and well-grounded conviction that the heterogeneous armies of 
the small states of Germany are far from being so dangerous as the intrigues 
of their courts. The latter might perhaps afterwards succeed in persuading the 
King to abandon his far-seeing designs; and Bismark’s efforts were therefore 
directed to stamping them at once as declared enemies of Prussia. This was 
the real reason why he published to the world his bold project for reforming 
the Bund, whose disclosure is to this day an enigma to many diplomatists. 

The last step having been taken at Frankfort, blow now followed blow. In 
the Duchies the atmosphere was clear now that the last Austrian soldier had 
departed homewards, and the troops that had hitherto been stationed there 
could be easily used for other purposes. For that Denmark could dream of taking 
advantage of a second conquest of Silesia was out of the question ; and the best 
guarantee for the quietness of the inhabitants of the Duchies is the known character 
of their governor, Scheel-Plessen, to say nothing of their broken courage and 
their isolated position. They will now have the questionable honour of being 
forced to fight for Prussia in a war of which they have been the indirect cause, 
and for a Government which they hate, but which now holds their lives and 
properties at its disposal. We are told by recent reports that Prussia demands 
a contingent of 40,000 men from the Duchies ; this number is in all probability 
exaggerated, for such a measure would be equivalent to calling the whole of 
the able-bodied male population at once into the field; but on the other hand, 
every act of the Prussian Government shows that both in its own country, 
and in the whole of Northern Germany, it has decided to go to every extremity 
in order to be enabled to conduct the war with the greatest possible energy- 
In this matter it makes but little distinction between .its declared enemies and 
the States who voted on its side at Frankfort. Hamburg, for instance, which 
declared for Prussia, is already being treated as if it were conquered territory, 
or as if it had been incorporated with Prussia for the last half century. The 
army of this small free State, 3,000 strong, has received orders to go into the 
Duchies, the town provides quarters for the Prussian troops, which cost a 
considerable sum of money, the press has been given a friendly warning 
not to print anything that is opposed to Prussian interests, and the Ham- 
burgers are already beginning to grow accustomed to the idea of an incorpora- 
tion with Prussia, which would deprive them of the rights of a free town, and 
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inflict a severe blow on their prosperity. The same fate is in prospect for the 
two other old Hanse towns, Bremen and Liibeck. These two can never be 
compensated for the loss of the privileges which they have hitherto enjoyed 
as free ports, and of which their accession to the Prussian customs union would 
deprive them. The friendship of Prussia may cost these old towns dear. And 
yet, although they knew this beforehand, they could not possibly have acted 
otherwise than they did. For if they had voted against Prussia, they would 
have been treated as enemies, and, to say nothing of other disasters, would have 
been punished with heavy contributions. 

If we turn from Holstein and Hamburg farther southward, Ilanover is the 
first country that attracts our attention. If things had gone according to the 
views of the Liberal party in that country, which has a mest intelligent leader 
in Herr yon Benningsen, the country would have accepted what was inevitable, 
and united with Prussia, against which its position must always prevent it from 
defending itself. But the Guelphic pride of the royal house overcame all 
considerations of reason. The King seems to have hoped that a strong Federal 
army coming from the south would enable him to make a stand against the 
enemy, and in so doing calculated upon two things that never had any 
existence—the rapidity of the movements of Federal troops, and the loyal self- 
sacrifice of his subjects; while he left out of calculation the very thing that 
did exist—namely, the determination of the Berlin Government, and the 
readiness of the Prussian army for war.. It thus came about that before he 
could look round him, two Prussian armies, one coming from the north, and 
the other from the south, were knocking at the gates of his country, and 
that the two together were strong enough to surround his army, which 
consists of about 17,000 men. Once more he was called upon to join Prussia, 
and on his again refusing, the Prussians rushed across the frontier, laid 
siege to the defenceless capital, and, what was most important, prevented 
the great line of railway which unites the rest of Prussia with its Rhenish 
provinces from being in hostile or doubtful hands. In four-and-twenty hours 
a kingdom and a crown were, in all probability, lost for ever. The King 
and his army withdrew to Géttinngen, in erder to proceed southwards and 
meet the Federal troops. His country he will probably never see again as 
king, and well is it for England that she is in no way bound to restore it to 
him. 

Farther south, near Frankfort and Mayence, is assembling that portion of 
the Federal army whose object is declared to be to recover from the Prussians 
what they have hitherto conquered in the north without drawing the sword. 
These troops are to be recruited by 12,000 Austrians from Salzburg anda strong 
Bavarian contingent, whose task it will be to operate against Hanover, Cassel, 
and Holstein—to perform, in fact, all kinds of heroic deeds against Prussia; but as 
usual, they are an immense time coming together, and it will take them even more 
time to set themselves in motion. In the end they will probably be satisfied 
with protecting the line of the Maine, if the Prussians should threaten it, which 
is not likely. It is a striking picture of the weakness of the now defunct German 
bund, this army composed of Hessians, Darmstadters, and Wurtembergers, 
whose strength is estimated at 60,000 men, but who have as yet not been able 
to move quickly enough to offer a helping hand to the surrounded Hanoverians. 
This contingent wants everything that makes an army formidable; it wants 
effective equipment, an able commander, modern artillery, and aboye all self- 
confidence, without which no soldier is worth his pay. Nothing great is te 
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be looked for from these troops, unless they are soon amalgamated into a homo- 
geneous body, under a good Austrian general. 

Between the portions of the Federal army which are assembling in the 
vicinity of Frankfort, and the armies of Austria stand the Bavarian troops, 
whose present effective strength does not greatly;exceed 60,000 men, and who 
act as a connecting link between the two armies. Whether they will proceed 
eastward or westward cannot as yet be determined ; this depends on the plans 
and successes of the Imperial generals. Even this contingent, however, 
formidable as it is in numbers and matériel, will do less than from its character 
it could and ought to do, if it is not placed, together with the Austrian army, 
under a single commander, and the old jealousies which have always, and 
never more than in Germany, been the curse of all allied armies are put to 
silence. 

From the above description it will be seen that Austria with her allies pro- 
tects Southern Germany in a semicircle, the westerly extreme of which is at 
Frankfort, and which thence extends to Cracow. Opposite to this is the semi- 
circle occupied by the Prussians, which, since the occupation of Hanover, has 
become somewhat broken. The territory lying between the two may in time 
furnish the battle-field, which will thus be more extensive than any that has 
been seen in Europe since the days of Napoleon. At the present moment, how- 
ever, the two adversaries are so placed that the first collision can only take place 
at two points: in the Maine district on the south-west, and in the basins of the 
Elbe and the Oder in the north. The latter especially deserves attention, as it 
is there that the decisive battles will be fought. 

What we have remarked above regarding the rapidity with which the Prus- 
sians occupied Hanover applies in an even greater degree to their operations 
against Saxony. The plan of operations which had {been drawn up weeks ago 
at Berlin has been carried out there with wonderful precision by the Prussian 
generals, who entered the country simultaneously from the west, north, and 
east. In three days they were masters of the whole of Saxony, from which the 
Austrians, if they had arrived before them, might have commenced operations 
against the Prussian plains with enormous advantages. They missed the 
opportunity, not (for this is now no secret) for strategical reasons, but because 
the Austrian Government was not prepared for so decisive a step on the part of 
Prussia, because it believed it had at least eight days before it, because, in a 
word, it made exactly the same mistake in the beginningas it has done in allformer 
wars, and which is scarcely to be repaired by the greatest bravery on the part 
of itsarmy. Saxony is lost without a battle, solely on account of the slowness 
and yacillation of Austria, and not because of strategical grounds, or through 
the fault of the Saxon army, which sensibly refused to expose itself to a certain 
defeat from its far more numerous enemy. The Austrians are now assembled 
in Bohemia, separated from their homes by chains of hills, which they will 
perhaps never again cross as an army. With the occupation on the 18th of 
Dresden, where the Saxon arms were immediately replaced by the Prussian— 
with the retreat of the army to Austrian territory and the flight of the royal 
family, Saxony is perhaps removed for ever from the list of independent 
European kingdoms, as has been the case with Hanover, and will be with other 
small German States. Never yet have crowns been destroyed with such rapidity 
and so little compunction. Even their subjects see them fall without any great 
sorrow, and there is really no reason why either England or any other Power 
should grieve at their extinction. Whatever may be the end of this terrible 
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war, the small states of Germany can never again be revived in their present 
petty shape. The rest will depend on the result of battles which must be fought 
on Silesian, Saxon, perhaps even on Bohemian ground. We shall not attempt 
any predictions regarding them, for there is not at present any solid basis on 
which to found such speculations. 


While giving all due credit to Count Bismark for his ability and energy, it 
must not be forgotten that he has a powerful, though as yet undeclared, friend 
at his back. Much of our surprise at the apparent recklessness with which he 
has absorbed two monarchies and violently broken up the arrangement to which 
Europe gave her solemn sanction in 1815 will disappear if we reflect that the 
silent connivance of France enables him to do all this with comparative impunity. 
The report that there is a secret treaty between Napoleon and Bismark is, we have 
every reason to believe, as unfounded as that of a military convention between 
Austria and Russia ; but it is none the less true that there is a decided rupproche- 
ment in both cases, which is significantly illustrated by the withdrawal of the 
Prussian troops from the Rhine, and of the Austrian from Gallicia and Transyl- 
vania. There can be now but little doubt that an understanding exists between 
Napoleon and Bismark, in virtue of which the Emperor has agreed to make no 
opposition to the occupation by Prussia of the whole of Northern Germany, 
provided Bismark will offer no obstacle to the fulfilment of the French designs 
on Belgium and the Rhine. This understanding was disclosed only too plainly 
in the Emperor’s letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which was read in the French 
legislative body by M- Rouher on the 12th, and which, as Count Dismark, who 
is not himself remarkable for his reticence, has confidentially observed to M. 
Benedetti, the French ambassador at Berlin, was so incautiously worded as to 
‘*compromise” him. 

This now famous letter is, it must be confessed, a significant commentary on 
the despatch in which Austria refused the Conference. ‘‘ Had the Conference 
assembled,” says the Emperor, ‘‘my government would have declared that 
France repudiated all idea of territorial aggrandisement so long as the European 
equilibrium remained undisturbed. France could only think of an extension 
of her frontiers in the event of the map of Europe being altered to the profit of 
a great Power. . . . . We should have desired for the Germanic Confederation 
a position more worthy of its importance ; for Prussia better geographical boun- 
daries ; for Austria the maintenance of her great position in Europe after the 
cession of Venetia to Italy in exchange for territorial compensation.” Here we 
see some of the solutions which France, backed by all her tremendous power 
and influence, would have proposed for the questions which would have been 
discussed at the Conference if it had met. The Schleswig-Holstein question 
would have to be settled by the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia; the 
question of the reform of the Bund by the aggrandisement of Prussia; the 
question of Venetia by the subserviency of Austria in the Confederation to the 
overwhelming power of Prussia. For what can be the meaning of ‘‘ better 
geographical boundaries”’ for Prussia except the annexation of the Elbe duchies, 
of Hanover, and perhaps of Saxony? That the Germanic Confederation, if its 
existence were possible under the supremacy of an ambitious and aggressive 
Power like Prussia, would have ‘‘ a position more worthy of its importance” in 
such an arrangement, few will doubt; and Austria, though she would lose her 
position in Germany, might still perhaps ‘‘ maintain her great position in Europe” 
if she obtained some territory on her eastern frontier in exchange for Venetia. 
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When such far-reaching projects, entirely subversive of the old Huropean 
arrangements to which Austria clings with desperate fondness, were seriously 
entertained by the strongest Power in Europe, we can hardly wonder that 
Austria should have made her acceptance of the Conference conditional upon its 
being ‘‘ agreed beforehand to exclude from deliberation everything that could 
tend to give one of the states invited to the Congress any territorial aggrandise- 
ment or increase of power.” 

As regards the conditional declaration that France repudiates ‘‘all idea of 
aggrandisement so long as the European equilibrium remains undisturbed,” 
which has since been explained by the Constitutionnel as meaning that such 
agerandisement would only be attempted ‘‘if either Austria or Prussia succeeded 
in absorbing the whole of Germany,” it is unfortunately only too notorious what 
value is to be attached to such official and semi-official declarations, even when 
made by the Emperor himself and printed in the Moniteur, On the 12th of 
June, 1859, a proclamation from Napoleon to the Italians was published by the 
Moniteur, in which he thus magnanimously repudiated all idea of aggrandise- 
ment :—‘‘ Your enemies, who are also mine, haye endeavoured to diminish the 
sympathies of Europe for your cause by making it believed that I am making 
war solely from personal ambition, or in order to increase the territory of 
France. If there are men who do not understand the spirit of the age, I am not 
one of them.” We all know how soon this vision of a political philanthropist, 
layishing the money and blood of his subjects for the benefit of an aspiring 
neighbour, was dispelled ; and how the annexation of Savoy and Nice proved 
that Napoleon III. understood “the spirit of the age” in much the same way 
as ordinary mortals did. 

The Emperor's letter, like his speech at Auxerre, of which it was, so to say, 
the complement, has been the subject of numberless explanatory comments in 
the French semi-official journals, which have laboured hard to give it a pacific 
meaning. Napoleon, we are told, has declared that he thinks France will not 
be called upon to draw the sword. We think so, too; but only because she 
hopes to achieve her designs without finding it necessary to fight. Public 
opinion in France is strongly opposed both to war and to the Prussian cause, 
and no one knows this better than the Emperor. On the other hand, there are 
few things that would please the French more than a “ rectification of bound- 
aries.” If Prussia absorbs the whole of Northern Germany, or if Austria 
reconquers Silesia, the ‘‘ equilibrium of Europe” will in either event be dis- 
turbed ; and if the Emperor should then claim the Rhine or a portion of Belgium 
on the principle of compensation and the ‘‘ consent of the populations,” who 
shall say him nay? Not Bismark, who in the former case would have been 
richly rewarded for his complaisance, and in the latter would be too weak to 
attempt any opposition ; not Austria, whose interests would be too remotely 
atfected to induce her to step out of her traditional attitude of neutrality in all 
European complications; nor, we think, would even England in such a case 
have recourse to arms. There remains only Russia, who, however, is at present 
too weak to take a prominent part in a European war, and whose attention will 
by that time probably be absorbed in the Eastern question. 


The state of affairs on the banks of the lower Danube is daily growing more 
threatening. Omar Pasha, at the head of 70,000 men, is preparing to occupy 
the Principalities ; and their new hospodar, Prince Charles, has gone to Kaliguren 
with. 60,000 Roumans to oppose him. It was at Kaliguren, half-way between 
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Bucharest and Giurgeyo, that Stephen the Brave, Prince ef Wallachia, once 
conquered, at the head of his warriors, a large Turkish army; and it is probable 
that before this goes to press another battle will be fought on the same field— 
whether with the same success is more than doubtful. The Wallachians, or 
Roumans, as they now call themselves, have greatly degenerated from the 
virtues of their forefathers; and their soldiers, in particular, are lamentably 
deficient in the most necessary military qualities, being insubordinate, unsteady, 
and only too apt to turn their backs on a determined enemy. ‘Their military 
weakness is only exceeded by their political disorganisation. When Prince 
Charles arrived in Roumania, it seemed as if all parties had united to put an 
end to the anarchy which was ruining their country, and that they would, now 
that they had their wish of obtaining a foreign prince, seriously set themselves 
to the work of giving permanence to his dynasty by forgetting old quarrels and 
placing the administration of the country on an orderly and efficient footing. 
Scarcely, however, had the new Hospodar’s rule commenced than the Rouman 
politicians again split up into factions; political intrigue became more rife than 
ever; and the unfortunate Prince, who knows neither the country nor even its 
language, found himself in the midst of a perfect pandemonium of hostile parties 
and opposing counsels. The strife of parties penetrated even tothe army, which 
divided into two hostile political camps ; and in the provinces the peasants rose 
against the Jews, whom they accuse of haying caused the famine which is deso- 
lating the country, and would have begun a general massacre if their plans had 
not been discovered in time by the authorities. Such a nation of course presents 
abundant material for the intrigues of foreign States, who have not neglected to 
avail themselves of it. We shall endeavour briefly to describe the recent action 
of the Great Powers in regard to Roumuania, and to explain their present attitude 
towards that unfortunate country. 

In our last number we had occasion to trace the origin of the refusal of Austria 
to join the Conference to the instrumentality of a Russian princess, Queen Olga 
of Wurtemberg, sister of the present Czar. The last combination which has 
taken place in regard to the affairs of the Principalities is also mainly due to the 
influence of a Russian princess. Since the fall of Prince Couza, Austria has 
consistently supported Turkey in the Rouman question. Immediately after that 
event, M. de Grammont, the French ambassador, proposed at Vienna that 
Austria should occupy the Principalities as a compensation for her ceding her 
rights to Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein, Russia being bought off with the 
portion of Bessarabia which she lost in 1856. Austria, however, refused to 
weaken Turkey; and Russia, who wanted the whole of the Principalities for 
herself, supported Austria and the Porte in their resistance to this plan. When 
Prince Charles was elected Hospodar of Roumania, Russia again joined Austria 
and Turkey in opposing the election. Personally the Emperor, who as a 
Gottorp preserves a traditional friendship with the Hohenzollerns, and who 
hoped to make Prince Charles, who began to show strong Russian proclivities 
immediately after assuming the direction of affairs, the instrument of his designs, 
was inclined to favour the Prince; but the old Russian party, represented by 
MM. Katkoff and Milutine, who at that time possessed great influence over the 
mind of the Czar, were strongly opposed to the introduction of the German 
element in a country which they hoped would at no distant period belong to 
Russia. Since that time great changes have taken place in the distribution of 
political parties in Russia; the old Russian party is in disgrace, and the Ozar is 
now more disposed to follow his dynastic leanings than before. What most 
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contributed, however, to alter his first decision regarding Prince Charles, were 
certain projects which the Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg, the Czar’s eldest 
sister, has during the last fortnight been urging with characteristic ingenuity 
and tenacity at Paris. Her sister, Queen Olga, had already touched upon these 
plans at Vienna, where they were not unfavourably received, and the Grand 
Duchess is now doing her utmost to obtain the concurrence of France in them. 
The chief of these plans is that of a marriage between Prince Charles and her 
daughter, which would secure the Prince as the ally, if not the tool, of the Czar. 
The other projects of the Grand Duchess are, to say the least, somewhat extra- 
vagant; but they deserve mention as having been actually proposed and to a 
certain extent favourably received both by Russia and Austria. Their main 
features are an extension of Roumania southward at the expense of Turkey, and 
a reconstruction of Italy on the basis of the Treaty of Zurich, namely, as a 
confederation. The first of these plans would be agreeable to Russia, and the 
second to Austria, besides which, it would give the Grand Duchess an oppor- 
tunity of revenging herself on King Victor Emmanuel for having broken off the 
matrimonial alliance which was once on the tapis between her daughter and 
Prince Humbert. The Emperor Napoleon, although of course totally averse 
to these plans, does not quite set his face against them, being desirous above all 
things to break up the rapprochement between Russia, Austria, and Turkey in 
the east of Europe. This object has now been partly attained. Russia, together 
with France and England, has declared her willingness to acknowledge Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern as Hospodar of Roumania, and the three Powers have 
protested against any attempt on the part of Turkey to enter the Principalities. 
Whether Turkey will pay any attention to this protest remains to be seen. This, 
however, is certain, that the news of Russia’s abandonment of her opposition to 
the election of Prince Charles has produced a most painful impression on the 
Sultan, and is said to have caused the fall of his Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha, 
who has hitherto only succeeded by his great personal influence with his Majesty 
in dissuading him from taking up arms in defence of his suzerain rights, and 
it is probable that the appearance of a Turkish army in Wallachia will be 
followed by an armed intervention on the part of Russia, who will gladly seize 
the opportunity of establishing a footing in the country. 

The defeat of the Italians at Custozza can hardly be regarded as a test of the 
relative military capabilities of the hostile armies, or as affording any ground 
for predicting the results of the Venetian campaign. Its effects on the morale 
of the two armies will be doubtless very great, but beyond this it can hardly 
alter in any considerable degree the course of events. The Italians failed, not 
because they did not fight well, or because of the overwhelming forces of the 
enemy as compared with their own, but simply because their plans were ill- 
laid—a fault which has ere this been fatal to some of the best armies in the 
world. At the same time it must be admitted that the way in which they have 
begun the campaign—by marching straight on the formidable fortresses which 
arrested the victorious career of Napoleon in 1859—has been more daring than 
wise. Their reverses will perhaps now teach them more caution ; and although 
the army will of course be eager to wipe away the stain of its first defeat, Victor 
Emmanuel and his generals will doubtless know how to restrain them until the 
successes of Garidaldi and Admiral Persano in the enemy’s rear enables him to 


open fire on the fortresses of the Quadrilateral with more chance of victory. 
June 28th. 
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THE HomEs OF THE WORKING CLASSES; WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. By JAMEs Hore. Published under the sanction of the 
Society of Arts. Longmans and Co. 

DurinG the last twelve months few subjects have occupied more attention, 

especially in the metropolis, than the pressing necessity for providing improved 

dwellings for the poor. How to put within the reach of the workman a habitation 
satisfying sanitary requirements, not too far from his work, at a moderate rent, 
and yet affording the owner the usual return on his investment, is a problem 
which many able and benevolent men haye set themselves to solve not only by 
reflection but by experiment. The question has already been before the new 

Parliament, and though nothing has yet been done, there can be no doubt that 

it will soon be the subject of legislation. At such a moment a book like 

Mr. Hole’s is most opportune. Few men are so well qualified to select the facts 

from which a sound judgment can be formed as Mr. Hole of Leeds. Inspired 

by strong social sympathies, gifted with an eminently practical understanding, 
thoroughly familiar through the labours of many years with the condition, 
habits, and wants of working men, he speaks with an authority which will be 
recognised, not only by every one in the north of England who takes an 
interest in such matters, but by many in London and eyen on the Continent to 
whom his name is well known. His book exhibits in a compact and luminous 
form the conditions of this difficult problem, and abounds with useful sugges- 
tions towards its solution. The volume is embellished with twenty-two 
sketches and plans of model cottages and villages, such as Akroydon, Copley, 
and Saltaire. No one who studies the subject or meditates an experiment on 

ever so small a scale ought to be without this useful treatise. It would be im- 

possible here to give anything like an abstract of its contents. But one or two 

points may be noticed. 

One of the commonest arguments against prohibiting the erection of houses 
below a certain standard of comfort is that the poor cannot afford to pay a 
higher rent. Mr. Hole, who is a strong advocate for uniform regulations to be 
fixed by the legislature, answers that they must and will pay for the dearer 
house if a cheaper is not to be had; and he instances Manchester, where the 
operatives, with more precarious earnings than those of Leeds, pay higher rents 
because the municipal regulations of Manchester compel the erection of better 
houses. But this is not all. If the workman’s necessary expenses increase, his 
wages must increase in proportion. ‘‘ Reduce the beef-fed workman to a diet 
of potatoes, and his wages will gradually fall to the standard which will barely 
maintain him on that dict. It is, in fact, an element of competition. Intro- 
duce the labour of his wife and children into his occupation, and his wages will be 
reduced, not merely through their competition, but also as a consequence of the 
additional assistance derived from their earnings. It has the effect of lowering 
the necessity for a certain sum. Reduce the amount required for rent by trans- 
ferring him from a comfortable dwelling to a lodging-house or inferior cottage, 
and, though he may appear to get a temporary advantage in the saving, the 
probability is that his wages will fall to the point needed to maintain him in the 
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lower condition” (p. 41). On the same principle rating exemptions are to be 
condemned as encouraging the erection of a low class of dwellings. 

Mr. Hole compares the model villages in the outskirts of some manufacturing 
towns with the large blocks of buildings erected by Mr. Waterlow, and comes to 
the conclusion that in so enormous a city as London the latter plan alone can be 
employed with success. He approves Mr. Waterlow’s suggestion that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners should be empowered to lend money at 34 
per cent. to societies erecting such buildings, principal and interest being 
secured till repayment, by a mortgage on the property. But he justly objects to 
the provision that the maximum profit in such cases shall not exceed 5 per cent., 
because that rate of interest will not be a sufficient remuneration for the trouble 
and uncertainty involved in the collection of small rents. The objection of 
those economists who protest against any interposition of Government in such 
matters, he very properly declines to notice otherwise than by the remark that 
logically carried out it leads to anarchy. 

Like many other sensible men, Mr. Hole is so impressed with the evils of 
intemperance, that he would greatly reduce the number of public-houses and 
beershops, and prohibit the sale of liquor ‘‘ to be drunk on the premises.” He 
overlooks the fact that the public-house is essential to the social intercourse 
of working men. It is not at all desirable (except to the clergy and the 
employers) that the workman should rigorously divide his time between his 
work and his home. I quite adinit that well-organised clubs, where there 
would be no pressure or temptation to drink more than a man wants, would 
be preferable to the public-house. But until these institutions become general 
and popular the public-honse is indispensable for the cultivation of social sym- 
pathy and the discouragement of the money-getting spirit with which our 
working men are happily as yet little tainted. 

Although in a more perfect state of society, when the dignity of labour will 
be recognised and the opportunities for happiness will not be so unequally dis- 
tributed as at present, the working man will, as a rule, see the propriety and 
advantage of not struggling to accumulate money with a view of raising 
himself out of his class, the ownership, or at least a lease, of the house he 
inhabits will appear to him indispensable to his independence and dignity. The 
cruel evictions of colliers and iron-workers within the last two or three years 
have shown how impossible it is that the workman should make a fair bargain 
with a master of whom he is the tenant-at-will. In blocks in large towns 
tenancy might perhaps be inevitable. But it might always be protected by a 
lease. Permanence of domicile and employment are essential to the well-being 
of the proletariate. KE. S. BEEsLy. 


THe Mystery or PAIN: A Book FoR THE SORROWFUL. Smith, Elder, & Uo. 
A SMALL and anonymous book is apt, in the crowd of more pretentious 
works, tobe overlooked, both by readers and critics. We have most of us 
a tendency to bow down before great names, or to estimate the worth of a 
volume by its bulk. When we reason on the matter, we allow, of course, 
that this is mere folly, since the writings, inspired or uninspired, which have 
chiefly influenced us are as notable for brevity as for spiritual power. 

Ilere is a wise, suggestive, large-minded treatise, written for the sorrowful 
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and the thoughtful. It is the experience of a mind highly cultivated and 
original, appealing to the experience of other minds, the medium between 
uuthor and reader being a common fellowship in suffering The writer’s view 
of life, and of pain as an inseparable portion of it, does not always ‘‘ find” me, 
to use Coleridge’s expressive term, but it does always open fresh‘lines of thought 
breaking new ground, and forcing me to acknowledge the weight of the argu- 
ment, even when I cannot go along with it. And those statements in the 
volume which seem at the first glance the least satisfactory, are just those to 
which I find myself recurring again and again, unable to accept them, but 
unable also to confute them. ‘The book, indeed, is rich in thought, and, like all 
books with mind in them, cannot fail to stimulate thought in the reader. 

The writer maintains that no adequate explanation of pain can be found in 
the uses of it which are generally recognised ; that they neither conduct us to 
its source, nor reveal to us its meaning. Bodily pain, for example, warns us 
from what is hurtful, but ‘‘in almost all cases it is liable to exceed in an 
immense degree the amount which is needful to secure its beneficial influence.” 
Again, it is often regarded as the punishment of sin, but this, he observes, can 
be only partially true. ‘‘ Nights spent in dissipation bring ruined health, nights 
spent in fond watchings by beds of pain bring a like and equal ruin. To what 
sufferings children are subject, and, indeed, all who are not able to protect 
themselves! We might almost ask whether it is not weakness rather than 
wrong that is punished in this world.” Then it is argued that pain is useful as 
discipline, that we are made, in Scripture language, ‘‘ perfect through suffering,” 
and oftentimes gain by means of it the true wisdom. But this, again, we are 
told is only partially true. ‘‘Often it hardens or perverts. Pain is used for 
a discipline, but can we say that it exists solely for that end when those to 
whom it is no blessing, but a curse—whom it rouses only to bitterness, or sinks 
merely into despair—have no exemption, and seem to plead in vain for pity ? 
Most often in this sad world pain works, to our eyes, evil, und not good; and 
where it works no good it often falls most heavily.” ‘These, then, are but 
secondary purposes served by suffering. To lighten the mystery of pain we 
must seek elsewhere. The author of this essay commences his starting-point 
from two familiar thoughts, the one being the felt necessity of a change in 
human nature, the other, ‘‘ the belicf that there is an unseen fact beneath all 
that we are conscious of—that there is something unperceived by us which gives 
rise to all our experience.” ‘The freshness with which these customary thoughts 
appeared to him enabled him, he says, to see in them a relation which he had 
not perceived before. ‘* That which suggested itself to me was this: If man’s 
nature needs a change, and there is some fact we are not conscious of causing 
our experience, then may not this fact be the working of that very change in 
man?” Qur experience, he adds, is the carrying out of man’s redemption. 
Something is accomplished in it which is unseen by us, and this unseen work 
that is done through us is something done for others. Thus, what we suffer is 
for the good of others if not for our own, and in serving others’ good we may 
find our highest joy. The prominent idea of the Gospel is sacrifice. The pro- 
minent use of our lives is sacrifice also. 

“To know the secret of our pains we must look beyond ourselves. . . . Those uses of 
pain which concern the one who suffers only must fail and be found insufficient; they 
ought not to be enough, for they do not embrace that which is unseen. Confining our- 
selves to that which is visible to us, we ought to find ourselves in darkness, unable to 
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answer irrepressible questions. But when we extend our thought, and recognise not 
only that there are in pain ends unseen by us, but that these ends may not be confined 
within the circle of our own interests, surely a light begins to glimmer through the 
darkness. While we look only at that which directly concerns the individual who 
suffers, no real explanation of suffering, no satisfaction that truly satisfies, can be found. 
But if we may look beyond, and see in our own sufferings, and in the sufferings of all, 
something in which mankind also has a stake, then they are brought into a region in 
which the heart can deal with them and find them good. And if the heart, the reason 
also. For here it is the soul that is the judge; and if the heart is satisfied, the reason 
also is content.” 

This idea, expressed in felicitous language, and strengthened by a variety of 
illustrations, pervades the entire essay, Love and sacrifice, we are told, are the 
elements of our best happiness, and it is an utter error which prompts us to 
exclude the painful elements of life instead of laying hold upon them as the 
fundamental conditions of its joy. 

This argument appears to fail when we attempt practically to apply it. Man 
is, I fear, too selfish and too sensitive to bear pain more heroically from 
the belief that by this consciousness and endurance he is assisting in work- 
ing out the redemption of the world. A good and brave man will bear 
severe pain without flinching, if by so doing he can ease the burden of 
one dear to him, or he will bear it with absolute submission, believing that 
it is sent by the Supreme Being for a wise purpose. In the immediate 
presence of some direful torture he will be calm, in the prospect even of a 
painful death he will often be joyful, and for being thus calm and joyful he 
has the best of possible reasons; but it is difficult to imagine that at such times 
the sense that he is accomplishing a universal law, or even the belief that ‘‘ our 
pains serve others’ good, and are the fact of man’s redemption ”—in other words, 
that the restoration of humanity is carried out through this his terrible experi- 
ence—can transform his pain into joy, or even materially lessen the burden he 
has to bear. True, it may be that ‘‘ without sacrifice no permanent satisfaction 
or truly good result is suffered to be attained,” and that it argues a lack of 
moral health if we cannot find in it our chief joy ; but even if a man accept this 
argument, it may still be doubted whether his belief of a statement so broad and 
general will have a direct influence on his conduct. Humanity may be very 
dear to us, but the little plot on which are centred our home affections and cares, 
the house and village in which we live, the people we meet day by day, the 
children or friends we love, the wife or husband whose existence doubles the 
enjoyment of our own—these form, for most of us, the point on which the 
interest of our lives depends. For the sake of these, we honour and would 
benefit our race, and for these, if need be, we are willing to make sacrifices, to 
endure great hardships, and, if God require it of us, to suffer pain. These 
motives, indeed, are not very elevated, but they are very human, and when 
united with love to God, call forth the nobler virtues which adorn society and at 
the same time regenerate it. 

There are many salient points in this essay on which I should like to dwell, 
several noble passages I would willingly quote. The writer does not solve the 
mystery of pain, but he does lessen the burden of the mystery, and every reader 
who prefers manly Christian thought, to the pious but dreary platitudes which 
are intended to alleviate suffering but add so heavily to its burden, will thank 
me for calling his attention to this little yolume. 


JOHN DENNIS. 








